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AMERICANISING AMERICAN HISTORY 


No more unfortunate mistake could be made than to take the 
Mayor of Chicago’s views, so vehemently and voluminously 
expressed during the past few years, as typical of American 
sentiment towards England. Yet they might easily puzzle 
English readers, knowing as they do that he was elected to his 
office by a majority in his city presumably well acquainted with 
those views. The “ text-book trial,” in which reams of testimony 
were taken against certain school histories on the ground that 
they treated England too kindly in discussing the American 
Revolution, was strangely novel to those accustomed to English 
educational practice; it might well seem to them that it must 
represent an overwhelming fury, soon to reach the intensity of 
war-spirit itself. Americans, though it was no matter of delight 
to most of them, would take it far less seriously. The background 
of the public investigation of school books, particularly upon 
this subject, may be worth describing, as except for a certain 
comic excess it was not unique. 

In the first place, three facts must be remembered: that 
education has been a matter of public policy much longer in 
America than it has in England ; that almost everybody’s children 
attend the tax-supported schools; and that since education is a 
local concern—the State has the ultimate jurisdiction—local 
peculiarity may express itself without reference to the opinion 
of the country as a whole. Americans rely less on precedent 
and custom for social control than do the English, and, having 
State legislatures close at hand, indulge themselves with many 
laws; this adds another factor to explain political interference 
with the control of teaching in the schools. Yet anyone familiar 
with continental systems will realise that Americans are not alone 
in this; patriotism is insistently prescribed as an ingredient of 
history teaching in many countries. 

It is the fashion to account for most social practices that we 
dislike as legacies of the war. In America, as much as anywhere 


else, we became accustomed to mass thinking and the persecution 
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of dissent. Everything was made to subserve the great task of 
organising the mind of victory. Pains were taken to see that 
school-children got an adequate picture of the dark guilt of 
Germany; in Seattle, for example, a previously popular ancient 
history was excluded because it chanced to quote Tacitus’ praise 
of the Teutonic tribes. We became accustomed to drives— 
drives to buy more war bonds, drives to eat less sugar, and, 
particularly, drives to clear our minds of doubt. Before America 
entered the war we were provided with plenty of reading matter 
to prove that Germany was right, and a much greater amount, 
sent with the compliments of Professor W. MacNeile Dixon or 
Sir Gilbert Parker, or some other British official, to prove the 
contrary—the latter having been apparently the more effective. 
All this regimentation of thought was certain ultimately to bring 
a reaction. What more natural, with the American’s penchant 
for voluntary organisation, than drives against the idea of drives, 
After the war many became fearful that they were being influenced 
by some subtle propaganda or other. At the same time the war 
had built up an intense feeling of nationalism, with the intolerance 
which is so apt to accompany it. 

In certain cities, as different in location and character as 
Boston, San José and Washington, history text-books were 
arraigned on the ground of insufficient patriotism. In New York 
in 1922 there were proceedings under Mayor Hylam and his 
Sancho Panza, Judge Hirschfield, which, though not becoming 
so grotesque as those under Mayor Thompson, were instigated 
by the same influences, including certain racial elements and the 
Hearst newspapers. States passed laws prescribing the tone of 
history books. Oregon, in 1923, prohibited any book which 
“* belittles or undervalues ”’ the heroes of American history. New 
York in the same year went quite as far, but its measures were 
soon repealed. New Jersey might have followed the next year 
had it not been for the stout stand of the Princeton University 
professors, who, though not immediately concerned with school 
administration, objected to the principles of the bill, Wisconsin, 
bowing to the wave of apprehension, declared that no text- 
book should be used which “ falsifies the facts regarding the 
War of Independence, or the war of 1812, or which defames 
our nation’s founders or misinterprets the ideals and causes for 
which they struggled and sacrificed or which contains propaganda 
favourable to any foreign government.” California had a clause 
of the same kind though somewhat milder. The provision 
for enforcing all these laws was strikingly weak and, actually, 
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they were not enforced; many people thought that they were 
gestures to satisfy certain clamorous groups rather than active 
legislation. 

In order to understand the action of such groups it must be 
realised that pressure towards one doctrine or another in school- 
books was not new.! In connection with nearly every subject 
on which Americans have felt both deeply and differently there 
has been a concern as to the control of teaching in the schools. 
De Bow’s Review, the leading organ of the old south, remarked 
in 1855, ‘‘So long as we use such works as Wayland’s Moral 
Science and the abolition geographies, readers and _ histories, 
overrunning as they do with all sorts of slander, caricature and 
bloodthirsty sentiments ... [they will] array our children 
against the established ordinances of God.” After the Civil 
War the Union veterans insisted upon school histories in northern 
communities which gave a very different view of the struggle 
from those required by Confederate veterans in the south. The 
controversy was kept up well through the nineteenth century 
and occasionally rears its head to-day. ‘‘ What this country 
really needs,” said an old southern colonel to one of my colleagues, 
“is a fair, impartial history of the United States written from a 
southern point of view.” There are still certain important 
publishers who promote one American history for use in northern 
schools and an entirely different one by another author for those 
of the south. 

The religious issue was first raised about a hundred years ago 
when Catholics in New York objected as a group to certain 
statements in books used in the schools. Similar attacks have 
been made more or less successfully in other places; in 1888, for 
example, a teacher and a text-book were put out of the Boston 
schools on such representations. A number of publishers now 
issue separate American histories for general use on the one 
hand and for Catholic schools on the other, the latter paying 
especial attention to the public services of Catholics. The Free- 
masons have complained that little notice has been taken in 
school-books that Washington, Dewitt Clinton and other famous 
Americans were prominent members of that fraternity. Ardent 
protectionists through their organisations have filed protests 
against the benevolent treatment of free trade in one or two 


1 Professor Bessie L. Pierce, of Iowa State University, has published a book 
on Public Opinion and the Teaching of History in the United States (New York, 
1926) which traces the history of this phenomenon. The present writer is 
indebted to Miss Pierce’s admirable treatise for many references. 
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school texts; other associations have been especially concerned 
to see that the young student finds no implied criticism of the 
existing order, political and economic, as he reads his history, 
On the other hand, in 1919 the American Federation of Labour 
insisted that the text-books be fair to the working man’s point 
of view. 

The chief field of controversy, however, has been the treatment 
of the American Revolution. Interesting among the phenomena 
of American society are the hereditary-patriotic societies organised 
among those whose ancestry in whole or in part runs back to the 
earlier part of American history. Though self-esteem doubtless 
plays its part in such associations, as in many other social enter- 
prises, the members conceive their work as being to keep fresh the 
memory of the services and principles of those who founded and 
maintained the American nation. It was about the time of the 
centenary of American independence that the scions of those old 
families began to realise that the newer immigration was bringing 
in people of other races and outlooks than those of their own 
ancestors; the Sons of the Revolution were founded in 1876, 
the Daughters of the American Revolution fourteen years later. 
Perhaps because their objectives were not well defined there was 
internal dissension, and the Sons of the American Revolution 
were begun as a rival in 1889 and the Daughters of the Revolution 
in 1891. Following these precedents, others, especially those 
with considerable leisure, formed the Colonial Dames of America 
(1890) with a rival National Society of Colonial Dames (1892); 
then the Sons of the Colonial Wars (1892), the Society of 
Descendants of the Signers of the Declaration of Independence, 
and others. About ninety of these societies, more or less, 
are making contributions toward the ‘ Hereditary-Patriotic 
Societies Bay” in the new Protestant Episcopal Cathedral 
in New York. Their membership may exceed two hundred 
thousand. 

Now these people have not the slightest animosity towards 
England ; probably a large proportion of the American member- 
ship in the English-speaking Union is drawn from their ranks. 
But they have an almost professional interest in exalting the 
memory of the Revolutionary leaders, which implies not only 
vehemently defending their behaviour, but justifying it at the 
expense of the English Government of 1776. Naturally such 
matters do not often become the subject of lively current con- 
troversy; when it was represented to the societies that school 
histories were dimming the glory of the ancient patriots it seemed 
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to them at last a clear call to duty. The Sons of the Revolution 
became particularly active. In Kentucky they arraigned a widely 
used school history as “failing to inculcate reverence for the 
Revolutionary fathers and their ideals.”’ In other States there 
were similar attacks in 1922 and 1923. Historians were told 
that they should fire the pride of young readers by reciting the 
achievements of American armies in the Revolutionary War. 

It will exhibit the difficulty in which the school historians 
found themselves if we turn to the comments of the army officers. 
They have a sufficient desire for patriotism in American youth, 
but they fear that magnifying the success of the untrained 
Revolutionary volunteer against the British regular will lead the 
young citizen to under-estimate the need of a large military 
force furnished with adequate technical preparation. In an 
article in the Baltimore Evening Sun, 30 November, 1927, Captain 
Colby, a military historian, wrote satirically : 


They must keep alive the old tradition that the squirrel rifle snatched from 
the mantelpiece is the glory and security of American defence. . . . Oh, yes, 
we must be patriotic. We must reiterate for ever the traditions of Lexington 
and Concord, as if the ‘“‘ embattled farmer” actually beat the British. We 
must hide the facts . . . of the quick dispersal at Lexington, and the nasty, 
sniping, uselessly harassing, tactically valueless activities along the Cambridge 
road that April day in 1775. 


A complacent historian, if such there were, would find some 
difficulty in knowing whom to please. 

The historian’s perplexity might increase if he listened to the 
clamorous voices of certain racial groups explaining where the 
emphasis should be. Some years ago a pageant was to be pre- 
sented in New York called ‘‘ America’s Making,” designed to 
show the contribution each stock had made to the present nation. 
Claims and counter-claims developed until the problem as to 
who made America became very mysterious. One group after 
another withdrew, and the pageant was a failure. For all that 
it is probable that many people realised for the first time the real 
interest in American colonial demography. 

The overwhelming majority of those who came in the seven- 
teenth century were English, and their descendants kept the 
numerical superiority as well as gave the cultural stamp to most 
of the country, though it is true that large parts of New York 
remained almost wholly Dutch and that the Huguenots, though 
not very numerous, were the dominant factor in many com- 
munities, particularly in South Carolina. But the majority of 
those who came in the eighteenth century were not English. 
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Beginning about 1720 the Germans came in large numbers; 
Pennsylvania became and has remained one-third German, but 
they spread down the western valleys of the southern colonies as 
well. Constituting a tenth or a twelfth in 1776, they had already 
contributed well-marked elements to American life, which their 
descendants have been at much pains to record, as is attested by 
hundreds of titles in the collection of the New York Public 
Library. The publications of their various historical societies 
fill a very long shelf. The Scotch-Irish coming in the same years 
were still more numerous and are generally said to have made 
up an eighth of the American people at the end of the eighteenth 
century. Their historical societies flourish, with annual con- 
gresses and substantial publication. The Scotch came in much 
smaller numbers, but they, too, have had their historians. 

That these historians do not always agree has already been 
hinted. The late Mr. Douglas Campbell and the Reverend W. E. 
Griffis sought to prove that the important features of American 
law and custom came from the Dutch. Every other stock made 
similar and overlapping claims; they could not agree even upon 
individuals, as may be exhibited in a single instance. A. B. 
Faust in The German Element in the United States (Boston, 1909, 
i. 192), remarks that “The German, Robert Harper, in 1734, 
settled at the Great Falls . . . and founded the historical town 
of Harper’s Ferry.” Turning to the description of the same 
place on the Potomac as set forth in C. A. Hanna’s The Scotch 
Irish (New York, ii. 45), we find that ‘‘ In 1734, Robert Harper, 
a Scotch-Irishman .. . established a ferry.” The contention 
does not stop at the ferry; if we read on we would find that each 
stock settled most of the Shenandoah Valley immediately to the 
south. 

In bestowing an honorary LL.D. upon President Cosgrave at 
the Catholic University in Washington, Bishop Shahan, the rector, 
declared it only fair to say that the work of American civilisation 
“has not been accomplished without the aid of Irish men and 
women, whose names and their deeds are traced in lines that 
glow for ever.” This modest and dignified claim, which everyone 
would allow, is by no means enough for many Irish-Americans. 
The most prominent historian of the American Irish Historical 
Society, Mr. Michael O’Brien, largely on the basis of the names 
on muster rolls, has maintained in his Hidden Phase of the 
American Revolution that a quarter of the American army in 
that struggle were from the south of Ireland. F. F. Schrader 
claimed a like proportion of the present nation for the Germans 
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and alleged that England was the mother country of only thirty 
per cent. 

As might have been expected, all these groups brought 
pressure to bear upon school histories. Inasmuch as it had 
generally been set forth in these texts that the American nation 
was a growth from English roots, the other groups made common 
cause in attacking this “fallacy.” The Gaelic American last 
winter made the discovery that this poisoning of the school 
histories had been begun by Goldwin Smith while he was teaching 
in Cornell University, though its argument to sustain this position 
was not very clear. This newspaper and the Irish World joined 
Mr. O’Brien and others in the demand that in the accounts of 
the Revolution more be put in about General Sullivan, Colonel 
Moylan and other Irish-Americans. Edward F. McSweeney, of 
Boston, wrote a booklet called America First to show that the 
English had done little for America and the Irish much. As for 
American law, this pundit observed, the valuable parts had come 
from Rome and only the “incongruous, unjust and absurd ” 
features from Great Britain! The Knights of Columbus, a 
Catholic organisation, now offered a prize for books that told 
the truth about American history and appointed Mr. McSweeney 
chairman of the committee to administer it, at a large salary. 
Fortunately sounder counsels afterwards prevailed in the order 
and, the personnel being changed, the prize ultimately became 
a beneficent factor in promoting non-partisan research. 

In 1907 the German-American Alliance joined the Ancient 
Order of Hibernians in a systematic investigation of text-books. 
“The Anglo-Saxon,” its committee remarked, “ has been glorified 
and exalted to the exclusion of those others who did so much for 
this country, like the Irish and the Germans.” In 1917 the 
German-American Alliance passed into oblivion, but its work 
was revived after the war by the Steuben Society, composed of 
United States citizens largely of German descent, ‘“‘ excluding those 
who were shifters and trimmers during the war and who are 
known to possess no race pride.” They criticised not only 
American histories but also those dealing with Europe, being 
particularly sensitive on such matters as the story of Alsace. 
Others had their peculiar claims to feature. The National 
Association for the Advancement of Coloured People, for example, 
wished it put into the text-books that 5000 negroes took up 
arms in the Revolution, 250,000 in the Civil War and 400,000 in 
the World War. Common protests against alleged pro-British 
texts brought about a strange co-operation of diverse groups. 
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Forty-three societies joined in the unsuccessful campaign in New 
Jersey, including the Daughters of the American Revolution, 
the Steuben Society, the Junior Order of United American 
Mechanics, and others whose collaboration is difficult to conceive 
in any other circumstances. 

Despite all this pulling and hauling of truth, text-book writers 
have been swayed very little, though perhaps they and the 
teachers in the class-room have been a little more cautious about 
repeating conventional doctrine on the American Revolution 
unless they have evidence from some material to prove it. The 
American Historical Association on several occasions has taken 
the firmest stand against writing history to order and has 
strengthened the self-respect of the profession. Its committees 
have been ready to take up any questions referred to them; but 
strangely enough no one has thought of asking the historians’ 
opinion about history. Failures like that in Chicago make it 
increasingly difficult to do any substantial damage to independent 
scholarship. It is slowly dawning on minds on which anything 
can dawn that if one doesn’t agree with a book, the only effective 
procedure is to write another book which proves it is wrong. 

History teachers in England have been spared comparable 
pressure from propagandist groups. They have enjoyed this 
immunity not only because they realised, as a prominent speaker 
said at the Historical Association meeting in London last January, 
that “ Teachers of history ought not to be missionaries for present 
causes,” but because there were few groups which had causes to 
urge and because of the educational conditions referred to at the 
beginning of this paper. When last year a deputation from the 
Royal Society of St. George went to the President of the Board 
of Education with a resolution asking for ‘“‘the direct and 
systematic teaching of patriotism . . . as the most practical and 
effective antidote to disloyal and revolutionary propaganda ” 
they were told that such matters must be left to the teachers. 
There arises the question as to the direct objective in teaching 
history, especially that of one’s own country. According to the 
British Government it is not to promote patriotism in the young 
citizen; that, along with many other desirable things, will come 
indirectly. As far as the student is concerned it makes the 
suggestion that if “‘ when his school days are over he continues 
to read and study history, the teacher has achieved his purpose.” 
Instead of being required to subscribe to a doctrine he should be 
urged to develop his critical faculty and, “in dealing with the 
past, to judge the truth in questions similar to those presented 
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to us every day in the newspapers, in social intercourse, in the 
actions and characters of others.” 4 

Had American officials taken this admirable attitude it would 
have removed a good deal of emotional excitement from the 
controversy, but it would not have solved the real problem as to 
the current treatment of the American Revolutionary War. As 
a matter of fact, the hereditary-patriotic societies and others were 
right when they said that less attention was now given to that 
war in text-books than formerly. In the first place, a text-book 
is practically limited in size; as with the passing of years new 
material has constantly to be added, the space devoted to the 
earlier epochs tends to become smaller. This tendency is increased 
by the fact that it is becoming customary to emphasise recent 
history to a degree which old-time educationalists would have 
thought disproportionate. Thirdly, for one reason or another, 
text-writers now pay more attention to the evolution of society 
in peace than to the dramatic incidents of war, which has its 
effect upon the story of the Revolution as well as upon those of 
other wars. 

Not only has the Revolution shrunk in size, especially on the 
military side, but the whole episode has been given different 
treatment. The modern youth in the secondary school is more 
sophisticated (using the word in praise) than his predecessor, and 
demands that he hear both sides of a question; this makes the 
old sagas on the unmitigated merit of the fathers less acceptable. 
But, apart from the taste of youth, there has long since been 
developing a new view-point among historians of that period. 
Bancroft saw God in buff and blue as a colleague of Washington. 
He saw the Loyalists as traitors. But in the eighteen seventies 
there came the biographical studies by Lorenzo Sabine of pro- 
minent Loyalists, which showed they had had worthy ideals and 
purposes. Henry B. Dawson in 1883 wrote a scathing account 
of the Revolutionary movement in New York, representing it as 
the work of a party whose methods were morally inferior to those 
of their opponents; this, in spite of its vehemence and of the 
obscurity of its publication,? attracted respectful attention. 
Moses Coit Tyler in his Literary History of the American Revolution 


1 These quotations are from The Handbook of Suggestions for the Consideration 
of Teachers and Others concerned in the Work of Public Elementary Schools (1927). 
I am indebted for the references in this paragraph to the paper by Prof. I. L. 
Kandel on “‘ The Making of Citizens in England,” in the Teachers’ College Record 
(Colurobia University), xxix., No. 5 (February 1928), 379-90. 

* It occupied a considerable part of J. T. Scharf’s History of Westchester 
County, New York. 
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gave a sympathetic résumé of the Tory argument in America, 
and published an article in the first number of the American 
Historical Review (1896) which treated the leaders of that side 
with even-handed justice. Professor Van Tyne produced a little 
book in 1902 which summed up the new view on the Loyalists, 
and two years later gave it classic standing by repeating it in 
his volume in the “ American Nation ”’ series. 

One of the dynamic centres of such scholarship had been the 
seminar of Professor Osgood, of Columbia University, whose 
article on ‘‘ England and the Colonies’ as early as 1887! had 
objected to the old writing of Revolutionary history in the spirit 
of the criminal lawyer. His doctoral students in their disserta- 
tions gave sympathetic attention to the Tories.? But his prin- 
cipal contribution to these new developments was in pointing 
out that Great Britain had had a genuine imperial ideal, devised 
supposedly for the general good, and that most of the offensive 
measures had originated in that rather than in personal tyranny. 
One of his early pupils, Mr. G: L. Beer, immensely advanced 
this view by his four volumes on British colonial policy. Pro- 
fessor C. M. Andrews, of Yale, took up the same study and in 
time was hailed in America as the master of that field. Mono- 
graphs proceeding from the University of Pennsylvania and from 
Harvard threw more light on these phases of Colonial and Revolu- 
tionary history. 

Text-book writers, alert to catch the newer trend of scholar- 
ship, began to reform their narratives. In order to make space 
for Joseph Galloway, Samuel Seabury and other Loyalists, some- 
thing had to be taken away from Patrick Henry and Samuel 
Adams. Then came the War! Americans found themselves in 
the closest sympathy and co-operation with the English; ergo, 
it seemed to many that relations never could, or at least should, 
have been anything else. A gentleman conducted an elaborate 
study of American school histories and advised softer words for 
the British statesmen of the seventeen seventies.* Let it be 
understood that the British nation had not really favoured the 
policies that brought on the war—at least not much. Some 
text-book writers grew more considerate to this point of view; 
to them it seemed a little mysterious why there had been a 

1 Political Science Quarterly, i., no. 3, September 1887. 

* See, for example, A: C. Flick, Loyalism in New York (New York, 1901). 

* Charles Altschul, The American Revolution in our School Text-books: an 
Attempt to Trace the Influence of Early School Education on the Feeling towards 


Great Britain (New York, 1917). [Reviewed by Mr. G. G. Coulton in History, 
July 1918 : iii, 123.—Ep.] 
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revolution. Certain literary men discovered that we had never 
fought the British at all, but only their German king—one poet 
had it their Prussian King—making it rather a happy precedent 
for going to war with William II. One of the conversations in 
the Elysian Fields which the present writer would like to hear 
is when that poet actually tells George III that he was not an 
Englishman. 

In fact, generated by impulses in which we can most of us 
sympathise, there really had been some over-statement of the 
British argument in the Revolutionary contest and corresponding 
under-statement of the American. There should have been some 
revision to restore the balance, but it should, and would, have 
been carried through by the historians themselves on their own 
reconsideration, illuminated, perhaps, by the criticism of their 
colleagues. Certainly it should not be, and the consoling fact is 
that after all in but very few cases it has been, undertaken at 
the demand of propagandist societies, or of politicians anxious 
to capture the votes of groups with special interests. 

Dixon Ryan Fox. 





GILBERT DEBENHAM: A MEDIEVAL RASCAL IN 
REAL LIFE 


Axout six miles from Ipswich, in the direction of Colchester, 
there stands one of England’s remaining manor-houses, Little 
Wenham Hall. The building has been finely preserved; the 
small central tower and battlemented wings, which were built in 
the thirteenth century, must look to-day very much as they looked 
then, though of the many outbuildings which surrounded a 
medieval manor there remains only one barn, some distance away. 
On the ground floor are the store-room and kitchen; above, the 
lofty hall (once approached by an outside staircase) with its great 
fireplace and deep window embrasures, and a little vaulted chapel ; 
above this a small room reached by a spiral staircase—very fair 
accommodation for the household of a medieval gentleman.! 
Close by stands the church, which still retains traces of past 
splendour in the ruined rood-screen, half-obliterated wall-paint- 
ings, finely carved tomb and magnificent brass—much of its 
splendour due, no doubt, to generations of its powerful patrons. 

Now it happens that for one period of its history we can piece 
together a good deal about the owner of this Hall, and the result 
is to bring to light an interesting but distinctly sinister personality. 
The name of Gilbert Debenham appears among those of many other 
country gentlemen who served on numerous local commissions and 
eventually fought on the Yorkist side in the Wars of the Roses. 
But in going through various kinds of fifteenth-century documents 
it seemed that his name occurred unusually often, and, on closer 
inspection, that his appearance was the signal for an outburst of 
complaints, either of him as a pernicious evildoer, or from him as 
an injured innocent grievously vexed by the unfounded charges 
of his enemies. Evidently Gilbert was a storm-centre ; and the 
complaints of his enemies are so many and specific, and come from 
such various sources, that it is impossible to resist the conclusion 
that he was an exceptionally able and unscrupulous villain. 

The period during which he lived was a turbulent one. The 
war with France, which had begun so gloriously under Henry V, 

1 A detailed description by V. B. Redstone, Proceedings of the Suffolk Institute 


of Archeology, vol. xi. part i. p. 73, is quoted by W. A. Copinger, The Manors of 
Suffolk (1905), vi. 112. 
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was going from bad to worse; Joan of Arc had come and gone, the 
French artillery with its longer range was proving more than a 
match for the once invincible English long-bow, and in 1453 the 
English were finally driven out of France. The Lancastrian 
government was drifting to bankruptcy, ruined by the burden of 
the war and discredited by its failure. At home it was faced by a 
group of powerful families who had consolidated their position by 
lucky marriages and family alliances, and whose wealth rivalled 
that of the king, though they had none of his expenses and 
responsibilities. ‘‘ When a subject hath had also great livelihood 
as his prince, he hath anon aspired to the estate of his prince, 
which by such a man may soon be got . . .,”’ wrote the great lawyer 
Fortescue, who foresaw the danger, “ for his subjects will rather 
go with a lord who is rich, and may pay their wages and expenses, 
than with their king that hath nought in his purse.”’+ As the 
government lost its hold upon the country, and was less and less 
able to get itself obeyed, the control of local affairs slipped into 
the hands of these powerful families, or of anyone who was bold 
and able enough to seize it; feuds and disorder increased until 
at last they culminated in the Wars of the Roses. 

But it is always easier to get an over-coloured picture of the 
violence of the past. Feuds and battles and lawsuits leave their 
mark where the lives of ordinary peaceful folk go unrecorded, 
and in almost any age the interests of most people are in favour 
of a quiet life. Besides, at that period the chief offenders were 
the nobles and important landowners, individuals, on whom 
attention would naturally be fixed, whilst the smaller people, 
some of the country gentlemen, the townsfolk and the peasants 
were doing their best to keep clear of the disorder. Even in 
turbulent England of the fifteenth century, Gilbert Debenham 
stands out as an exceptional figure; but his career shows what 
opportunities there were for individual enterprise in aristocratic 
ruffianism, and the extent to which violence could go unpunished 
when the offender was backed by a “ big ” man. 

The Debenham family had probably come originally from the 
village of that name, but they were established at Wenham in the 
fourteenth century.2 A certain Gilbert Debenham was lord of 
the manor of Little Wenham, and owner of the Hell, in 1432; he 
was probably the father of our Gilbert, but it is difficult to dis- 
tinguish between them, since four or five members of the family in 
succession bore the same name. It is possible that Gilbert the 


? Sir J. Fortescue, Governance of England (ed. C. Plummer, 1885), pp. 128, 119. 
* British Museum MS, Add. 19126; Suffolk pedigrees. 
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father lived until 1449, and until that date we cannot be sure 
which of the two is referred to. However, we can introduce one 
or the other with a characteristic début. It is a general pardon 
which was granted in 1439 to 


Gilbert Debenham of Lytel wenham .. . esquire or gentleman, indicted of 
felonies, whereof he is innocent, in the county of Lancaster, where he has never 
been, and in divers other counties of England, so numerous that, while labouring 
for his acquittance in one, he might easily be outlawed in another.* 


We shall be able to draw our own conclusions about these 
ostensibly unjustified proceedings against an unfortunate man. 
It was a time when there was plenty of scope for energetic 
country gentlemen. Even a strong government left a good deal 
to their initiative; they were appointed on commissions as 
justices, raised loans, saw that the coast defences were strong 
enough to resist the assaults of the ‘‘ King’s enemies of France,” 
and raised and led contingents to fight for the king overseas, 
Gilbert Debenham was soon to the fore as one of the most energetic 
gentlemen in Suffolk. He was several times member of Parlia- 
ment,* and his name appears on all kinds of commissions. With 
a shrewd eye to his own advantage, he threw in his lot with the 
powers that counted in East Anglia. At first he was often 
associated with Sir Thomas Tuddenhan,,' the villain of the Paston 
letters, a rogue as arrant as himself, who kept all Norfolk in terror, 
but who was unassailable because he had the ear of the Earl of 
Suffolk, the most important man at the king’s court, and no jury 
dared to convict so powerful a person. But Debenham was wise 
enough to see that in such uncertain days it was well to have 
friends in both camps. He attached himself more and more 
closely to the Duke of Norfolk,® who after the fall of Suffolk in 
1450 was by far the greatest landowner and most important 


1 Copinger, op. cit., vi. 111. I am inclined to think that the father died some 
time before. Copinger gives no reference, and no such date is given in Add. 19126. 
The exploits performed before 1449 are so much like the later ones that it is 
difficult to believe that they were not those of the same person. 

® Calendar of Patent Rolls, 1436-41, p. 289. 

* Official Return of Members: Suffolk, 1427, 1482, 1436-7, 1441-2, 1452; 
Ipswich, 1450. 

* Cal. of Pat. Rolls, 1446-52, pp. 299 (1449), 431, 436 (1450), 440 (1451), 595; 
ibid., 1452-61, p. 344 (1456), ete. 

5 Cal. of Pat. Rolls, 1436-41, p. 299; Close Rolls, MS. selections at the Record 
Office, 1433, p. 52; Borough of Ipswich General Courts Roll, 23 Hen. VI, release 
of tenement to Sir Thomas Tuddenham and Gilbert Debenham; 33 Hen. VI, 
Tuddenham and young Debenham admitted together as burgesses of Ipswich. 

* Cal. of Pat. Rolls, 1436-41, p. 236; P.R.O., Early Chancery Proceedings, 
18/192 (influence with duke in 1451); Paston Letters, ed. J. Gairdner (1901), ii. 
216 (with other supporters of duke at Framlingham, in 1451). 
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person in East Anglia, and in 1461 he became the duke’s 
steward.* 

Gilbert’s first appearance in this company is characteristic. In 
1448 Sir Robert Wyngfield, another country squire, complained 
that the Duke of Norfolk, Gilbert Debenham, and several others 
who hailed from the duke’s seat at Framlingham, “ bringing by 
night carts and wagons with cannons,” came to his house at 
Letheringham and “hurled stones thereat, brake his walls, 
towers, and stone chimneys, sawed asunder the posts and beams 
of divers houses,”’ set coals of fire in the litters of his beds and 
in his corn growing at Letheringham, broke into his park and 
hunted, carried away deer and much valuable property, including 
chests of charters, and assaulted his servants.? Sir Robert 
Wyngfield was not guiltless of creating disturbance himself, but 
the means of bringing him to justice do not seem wholly 
disinterested. 

The custom of taking service with a powerful nobleman was 
common in the fifteenth century. Not only did persons of good 
family send their sons and often their daughters to act as pages 
and attendants, in order to learn good breeding in an aristocratic 
household, and lesser folk take service as servants, clerks or men- 
at-arms in the gigantic establishment of a medieval nobleman ; 
but even distinguished gentlemen entered into more or less close 
dependence, and counted it an honour to act as treasurer or 
steward or keeper of the castle, or to “ be of the duke’s council,” 
and to belong to a court which was really a smaller edition of the 
court of the king himself. It was gratifying to the nobleman to 
have a train of supporters, useful to have their swords at his 
disposal if he had a feud to carry on or wished to bully the govern- 
ment. It was good for the smaller landowners to have a powerful 
friend to protect them and possibly to shield them from the con- 
sequences of their misdoings. Certainly Gilbert Debenham was 
the man to make the most of such an opportunity. After he 
became steward he had the general supervision of all the Duke’s 
estates, and often held the meetings of the manor courts, besides 
having plenty of influence with the duke. As to the way in which 
he used his influence, there is a complaint sent up to the Lord 
Chancellor of England by a certain parson : ® 

1 Add. MS. 19126; S. Hawes, History of Framlingham (1798), p. 394. 

* Cal. of Pat. Rolls, 1446-52, pp. 137, 236. 

* P.R.O., Early Chancery Proceedings, 18/192. I have modernized the 
spelling and shortened the wording of the petitions throughout. 


These “‘ proceedings”’ consist mostly of petitions sent to the Chancellor in 
the hope of obtaining his intervention in cases where the common law provided 
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Meekly beseecheth your poor chaplain John Thurston, clerk, that for as much 
as he upon great trust did write, enseal and deliver an obligation [its modern 
equivalent is an I.0.U.] of ten marks [£6 13s. 4d.]* unto one Gilbert Debenham, 
squire, the same Gilbert fully promising that he should be chancellor to the Duke 
of Norfolk by his means and labour, the said Gilbert to have the said ten marks [if 
he got Thurston appointed]. And if he were not chancellor, the said Gilbert to 
deliver the said obligation immediately; and now the said Gilbert sueth and 
wrongfully keepeth your said beseecher upon the said obligation notwithstanding 
that your said beseecher was never chancellor with the said duke. 


Gilbert, in reply to the charge, answered that before the I.0.U, 
was made : 

The said John, being in right great trouble for fear of actions and quarrels then 
purposed against him by many and divers of his parishioners in Waldringfield, 
having a great desire to be in service with the said duke, supposing verily to be 
supported by his might against his adversaries, required the said Gilbert to cause 
him to be chaplain of the said duke, 
and offered him ten marks for his trouble : ‘‘ Whereupon the said 
Gilbert so laboured ” that by his mediation John had become one 
of the duke’s chaplains, without promising that he should be 
chancellor. Thurston replied that he had no quarrel with his 
parishioners, and had already been chaplain to the duke for a 
long time, as the duke and his household could testify, and re- 
peated that Gilbert had promised to make him chancellor. 

Gilbert seems to have specialised in fraudulent actions over these 
obligations. An “obligation” might be either a document or a 
tally-stick notched to show the amount owing, with the name of 
the debtor and often of his guarantors upon it. When payment 
was made, it was the duty of the creditor to cancel the obligation, 
but woe betide the debtor if Gilbert managed to get hold of one 
that had not been duly cancelled. Just at the time when John 
Thurston was lamenting the probable loss of his ten marks, two 
gentlemen, Thomas Cavendish and John Fylongley, complained 
that they, too, had been “done”: 
whereas they, with Gilbert Debenham, squire, were bounden by their obligation 
in £20 forthe duty of the said Gilbert, at his request, to Robert Clopton of London, 
merchant, the which Gilbert contented the said Robert of the said sum (paying 
£15 in money and being allowed £6 for a horse that he sold to Robert’s son-in-law) ; 


and afterwards the said Robert died, not making acquitance of the said payment 
but still keeping the said obligation; after whose death the said obligation came 


no remedy, or where the normal course of justice was impeded. Usually the 
documents stop short at that stage, though occasionally the petition is followed 
by the defendant’s reply, or even, as in this case, by a series of recriminations. 
The record of the actual proceedings before the Chancellor is never found among 
them. It is obvious that the statements cannot be relied upon, as the object of 
the petitioner was to make out a good case, and the replies often tell a very 
different story. But the petitions are valuable, particularly as illustrations of 
social history. The accumulation of charges against Debenham suggests that the 
complaints of the petitioners were well-founded. 
2 At least £100 in modern money. 
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into the hands of his executors, which by the covin [fraud] and assent of the 
said Gilbert, sue your said beseechers upon the said obligation, the said Gilbert 
intending to make them pay again the said £20 by an action of debt.* 

About Gilbert’s domestic life we have not much information. 
His sister Eleanor married one William Launcy, and there had 
been a characteristic dispute over the dowry; he and his mother 
were accused of detaining £20 and the manor of Calcote.? Gilbert 
himself married Elizabeth, the heiress of Sir Thomas Holbrook, 
and had two children, Gilbert and Elizabeth.* His son soon 
began to take part in his father’s exploits. He always appears as 
“Sir Gilbert Debenham, knight.” All owners of land worth 
more than £20 a year could then be compelled to “take upon 
them the order of knighthood,” which involved certain military 
obligations to the king. Gilbert evidently wished to escape the 
burdens of ‘‘ knight-service ’ himself, and he therefore caused 
his son to receive the dubious distinction. He had plenty to 
occupy his energies. Sometimes he must have been at Wenham 
Hall, seeing to the management of his own property, sometimes at 
Framlingham in attendance upon the duke, or journeying to London 
as member of Parliament; sometimes scouring East Anglia, 
setting beacons or mustering men when an attack by the French 
or by pirates was expected. 

But he had time for more adventurous exploits than estate 
management and public business. In spite of the unrest at home 
and the perils of attack by enemies or pirates at sea, England 
was doing a thriving trade with the Netherlands. She was sending 
her wool to be woven into cloth in the great industrial cities of 
Flanders, and her corn to feed their inhabitants who could not 
produce it for themselves. Gilbert Debenham was part-owner of a 
ship, and twice appears in the réle of merchant, both times when 
he was trying to defraud the customs by smuggling goods from 
a creek at Orwell. On one occasion Thomas Newton, the 
“searcher ” at Ipswich, came upon a ship at Orwell in which he 
found goods, including many woollen cloths and tanned hides, 
belonging to Gilbert Debenham and three others, humbler people, 
which had been placed on board without having paid customs. 
Thereupon he directed the master of the ship to remain there with 
the ship until he had finished examining the goods. Then came 


1 Early Chan. Proc., 19/267. 

* P.R.O., Close Rolls, MS. selections, 19 Hen. VI, p. 97. 
; * I cannot reconcile the pedigree given by Copinger, op. cit., vi. 114, with that 
in Add. MS. 19126. The fact that there were so many Gilbert Debenhams in 
succession largely accounts for the confusion, and I am inclined to think that an 
extra generation is inserted in Add. MS. 19126. 

No, 52.—voL. xm. x 
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Gilbert and his companions and “ gave licence to the master of the 
ship and commanded him to sail to Ipswich, and prevented Thomas 
Newton from exercising his office of searcher in any way.” And 
not only this ; they took an action against Newton for unlawfully 
entering the ship, protesting that the goods had been customed, 
and had him arrested and fined by the bailiffs of Ipswich.! At 
another time Gilbert’s smuggling activities brought him up against 
a more powerful agent than the customs officer. The Earl of 
Oxford, who, incidentally, was no friend to the Duke of Norfolk, 
and therefore not likely to connive at the misdoings of one of the 
duke’s supporters, informed the government that he and his 
servants at Orwell, Essex, 
found in a ship called le George de Woodbridge of which Gilbert Debenham and 
Robert Breteland are possessors, and John Suckling merchant is master, 
divers merchandise of Gilbert Debenham, Robert Breteland and John Suckling, 
and because they were informed that much merchandise was placed in that ship 
uncustomed and uncocketted, at the command of the earl they entered and found 
a large quantity of wool packed in a suspicious manner, several hundred hides, a 
pack of woollen cloths, two white, one blood-red and one russet, and thirty-two 
streytes [narrow cloths] of the making of Suffolk. 
This merchandise had been placed in the ship at Orwell in a 
suspicious manner, to be taken abroad without having paid the 
customs, “for which cause the goods were arrested at the com- 
mand of the earl and placed in his custody,” eventually being 
declared forfeit and sold at Colchester.2 But there were probably 
various occasions on which Gilbert evaded the customs success- 
fully, for it was an easy ride from Wenham to the creeks of the 
Orwell, where the customs officials at Ipswich seldom came. 
Meanwhile the government was growing weaker, until at last 
the rivalry of factions brought about the Wars of the Roses. Up 
to the last Debenham was believed to be a supporter of the 
government, and even in 1459, when it was clear that war must 
come, he was one of those appointed to “ summon the King’s 
lieges and bring them armed to resist his enemies.””* Probably 
he ignored the summons, for on the outbreak of fighting the Duke 
of Norfolk went over to the Yorkist side, and with him went 
nearly all the smaller landowners who had formerly supported him, 
including Debenham, whose name appears no more among the 
Lancastrian commissioners. Norfolk’s contingent saw a good 
deal of the fighting ; the duke died whilst it was going on, leaving 
his inheritance to a child, but his troops were probably led by his 
1 P.R.O., K. R. Memoranda Roll, Michaelmas, 33 Hen. VI, m. 32. 


* K.R. Mem. Roll, Hilary, 32 Hen. VI, m. 17. 
® Cal. of Pat, Rolls, 1452-61, p. 494-5. 
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kinsman, Sir John Howard, and played an important part in 
the decisive battle of Towton in 1461.1 

The triumph of the Yorkists still further strengthened the 
Norfolk party in East Anglia. Norfolk’s rival, the Earl of Oxford, 
remained at his seat at East Winch, but he had supported the 
Lancastrians and his fortunes were in eclipse. Gilbert Deben- 
ham’s influence was at its height, and not only in the country 
around Wenham, but even in Ipswich and Colchester, people had 
good reason to dread their dangerous neighbour. 

Ipswich was a town of considerable importance: it was the 
centre of a flourishing trade with Flanders and the North of 
Europe; it was the natural point of export for two districts noted 
for their manufacture of cloth, the district about Lavenham, 
Kersey and Long Melford, and that about Dedham, Braintree and 
Colchester. Now the burgesses of Ipswich had grown wealthy by 
trade, and they looked with no friendly eye upon the disturbances 
of the times, which were bad for business. For the most part, the 
towns everywhere had managed to keep out of the war. They 
had strengthened their walls, kept strict watch at night, made 
arrangements for the instant suppression of riots—at Ipswich 
every man having a shop had to keep one good staff and to wait 
upon the bailiffs in case of riot 2—and they quietly ignored the 
summons of the king to send him fighting men, and were generally 
quite indifferent as to which party won, so long as they were left in 
peace. Ipswich was far from the area of fighting, and her mer- 
chants went on quietly with their business whilst great nobles 
struggled for supremacy. 

But the neighbouring lord was a more serious danger than 
the distant combatants. The more important towns had long 
possessed very considerable powers of self-government; the trade 
of the borough was carefully regulated, by-laws were drawn up 
about housing, paving, drainage, police, and other matters of 
general concern, and offences committed within the bounds of the 
borough were tried in the borough courts. The towns were proud 
of their independence and jealous of outside interference. But it 
was natural enough that the great lords should wish to extend 
to them the influence that they exercised over the tenants on 
their estates, and even over the smaller country gentlemen, and 
in their attempt to do so they aroused the indignation of the 
burgesses, who had no mind to be dictated to by an outsider, who 
were particularly anxious not to be drawn into aristocratic quarrels 

* Sir J. Ramsay, Lancaster and York (1892), ii. 272, note 1. 


* J. Wodderspoon, Memorials of Ipewich (1850), p. 278. 
x2 
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that did not concern them,! and who had good reason to dread the 
presence of a great landowner with his band of unruly followers, 
Some towns forbade any of their burgesses to take “ livery ” of 
any lord or lady, that is, to receive a badge or uniform showing that 
they belonged to their party and were prepared to serve them in 
various ways.” Ipswich showed its determination to exclude 
outside interference in 1455 by making a regulation that no one 
was “to purchase a letter or message from any lord or lady for 
obtaining office in this town.” * But after the Yorkist triumph 
and the predominance of Norfolk and his party, Ipswich found it 
more and more difficult to preserve its independence. Framling- 
ham, teeming with the duke’s men-at-arms, was uncomfortably 
near; the town was ringed round with the estates of gentlemen 
who were the duke’s supporters; and, a consideration that 
weighed heavily with the shrewder burgesses, there was a valuable 
business connection to be had with the duke’s kinsman, Sir John 
Howard, who had a commission to procure ships for an expedition 
against the Lancastrian supporters in Scotland. So the burgesses, 
pocketing their pride but also their profits, threw themselves on 
the Yorkist side, helped Sir John Howard to build and equip and 
provision his ships, and made Ipswich a busy centre of Yorkist 
naval activity. 

So far, so good. It may well be that some of the Ipswich 
churches, in the fine flintwork of their towers, their side-chapels, 
or in plate and brasses that have long disappeared, bear witness to 
the prosperity thus brought. 

1 See my article in Eng. Hist. Review, xli. Cf. way in which Rye “ excused 
itself” to the Earl of Arundel and to Lord Audley, 1458-60 (Hist. MSS. Comm. 
Report v. 492); payments by Canterbury to captains that their bands should 
not harm or enter the city (ibid., ix., App. i. p. 141), and “ad excusandum 
totam Civitatem versus Dominum Regem pro hominibus et nautis”’ (p. 143); 
payments by Shrewsbury to horsemen for riding ‘per duas vices propter 
rumores inter dominum Regem et ducem Ebor.,” whilst taking measures to 
strengthen the walls (ibid., xv., App. x. p. 29). 

2 Records of the Borough of Leicester, ed. M. Bateson (1899), ii. 293 (1467) : 


“That no man . . . take no lyvere, gownyng ne hodyng . . . for maintenance of 
no man.”’ 

Records of Northampton, ed. C. A. Markham (1898), i. 297 (1460): “ That 
noo maner man ffraunchesed . . . withinne the Town of Norhampton dwellyng 
take vppon hym to were any maner clothying or Sygnes of eny lord squyer or 
any other persone vufraunchesed except the Kyng.”’ 

Records of Nottingham, ed. W. H. Stevenson (1882), ii. 425 (1463): “A Burges 
taking a liuerie to be disfranchised and imprisoned and fyned att ye discretion of 
the Maior and Councell.”’ 

Report on the Records of the Borough of Colchester, by H. Harrod (1865) p. 40: 
“ Ye shall swear . . . not to receive criminals . . . nor retain any man by in- 
denture, nor give livery, but when ye shall do actual service to the King.” 

* Wodderspoon, Memoriale of Ipswich, p. 276. 
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But there was another aspect of the situation. The burgesses 
were dependent for their business on the Norfolk connection, and 
could not afford to offend important members of the party. 
Gilbert Debenham was not likely to neglect such an opportunity. 
He had already a foothold in Ipswich, a house and the patronage 
of the church of St. Stephen.1 The government of the town was 
yested in two bailiffs and a council of the more important bur- 
gesses. In a short space of time he had the bailiffs under his 
thumb, and was using the borough court over which they presided 
as a means of getting judgment passed on his private enemies. A 
whole batch of petitions sent up to the Lord Chancellor shows 
that the victims could get no justice in the court at Ipswich. 
Thomas Bloys complains that 


whereas Gilbert Debenham esquire hath affirmed a plaint of trespass against him 
before the bailiffs for taking away of divers goods and chattels from the said 
Gilbert to the value of £10, your beseecher is nothing guilty, but it is so that 
because of (Gilbert’s) great might and power there dare no man pass (judgment) 
against his intent, and also for the favour shewed unto him by the bailiffs, your 
beseecher is like to be condemned.? 


A lawyer who was defending a case against him complained 
that Gilbert had brought a plea of debt against him in the borough 
court, pretending that he had lent him five marks, and that the 
bailiffs impeded him in his defence. The support of the bailiffs 
was useful, too, in a private feud with Sir Thomas Wyngfield over 
the possession of the manor of Tatingstone, in the course of which 
one of Wyngfield’s servants entered the manor and took goods 
which he claimed as his master’s. Thereupon Gilbert brought an 
action of trespass against him before the bailiffs, “‘ and intendeth 
(to) condemn him. And furthermore the said Gilbert Debenham 
is a mighty man and greatly friended in the said town and your 
suppliant is a poor man,”’ states the servant, in appealing to the 
Chancellor to intervene. Even his own tenants had good reasons 
to fear Debenham’s alliance with the bailiffs; one petition tells a 
lamentable story : 


Beseecheth Richard Clerk of Wenham (who) took to farm of one Gilbert 
Debenham esquire a site of the manor called Vaux in Brent Wenham for five 
years, (paying for the lease) money and chattels over to twenty marks and more. 
And he often times desired and prayed the said Gilbert that an account might 
be made between them and that he might be in safety of his surplusage (payments) 
against the same Gilbert. And the same Gilbert intending to defraud and bar 
your said orator, in no wise would agree to the said account making but utterly 
refused to do so. And afterward the same Gilbert and Sir Gilbert Debenham 
knight his son commanded one John Gravener, servant, to take your said orator 
and bring him to the dwelling place of the said Gilbert; which John Gravener 
ici a a aa 

? P.R.O., Inquisitions post mortem, 21 Ed. IV, No. 28. 
* Early Chan. Proc., 66/12. § Ibid., 11/516. 4 Ibid., 47/278. 
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came to a town called Holton, six miles from Ipswich, where the said Richard 
was at his labour and occupation of husbandry, and then and there him violently 
took and imprisoned. And him so in prison led from thence to the dwelling 
place of the said Gilbert in Wenham aforesaid. And there him imprisoned and 
kept him in a barn [was it the barn that still stands there ?] by the space of a day 
and a night privily. And (thence) led him to the said town of Ipswich, which 
is a borough town and hath many liberties and franchises ; 


and there entered a plaint of debt of £20 before the bailiffs, and 
had him arrested and taken to the town gaol : ‘‘ And there he hath 
been kept ever since the same time by the might of the same 
Gilbert and Sir Gilbert, which is now by the space of twelve month 
and more, and there is like to be condemned.”’ } 

We can now read between the lines of the Ipswich court rolls, 
which several times record judgments given in favour of Deben- 
ham.2 Once, however, the bailiffs had to extricate themselves 
from a delicate situation, which they did with admirable discretion. 
A certain John Hill was bold enough to sue Debenham repeatedly. 
Twice he appealed to the Chancellor when sued for detaining goods 
that Debenham really had in his. possession.* In 1467 he and 
a certain Henry Amys came before the borough court and agreed 
to accept the arbitration of the bailiffs touching some land. Hill 
complained that Amys had forged a deed by which he and his 
wife Rose, who had an interest in the land, as well as the rightful 
heirs of its late holder, a man named William Mate, had been 
put out. Henry, examined by the bailiffs, confessed that the 
land, originally his, had been properly conveyed to William 
Mate, after whose death ‘‘ Gilbert Debenham, esquire, stirred 
him, charged and willed him at his peril to make a new deed 
to Gilbert Debenham, knight, and John Parker of Colchester,” 
who had married Mate’s daughter. ‘“‘ And the said Henry saith 
how that he answered and said, ‘Sir, we have made estate before, 
as ye know well, to the said William Mate, and so I have not 
(possession) therein.’ And that notwithstanding, by the excitation 
of the said Gilbert, a new deed was made.”’ Now the bailiffs 
were in a quandary, for to call the real offender to account was 
out of the question, but they determined to “enter the truth,” 
so they wrote out the whole story, and added a rider : 


Forasmuch as we cannot verily understand that the said taking away nor 
despoiling of the goods of the said John Hill and Rose his wife was done by the 
said Henry, we award, ordain and deem that the said Henry shall be quit of all 
manner actions. And the said John and Rose to take their action against them 
that took away the said goods.‘ 


4 Early Chan. Proc., 64/661. 

* General Court of Ipswich: Lady Day, 6 Ed. IV; Midsummer, 18 Ed. IV. 
In British Museum MS, Add. 30158 (a register of that court). 

* Early Chan. Proc., 0/435, 27/239, * Ipswich Court Roll, Trinity, 7 Ed. IV. 
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Once, however, Debenham’s exasperated victims nearly 
succeeded in revenging themselves. One afternoon in 1475 he 
was returning home from the Ipswich cheese market with his 

hases, when he was attacked by five men, three of whom were 
clergy. But, placing his back against a wall, he struck out with 
a shovel that he had just bought, and defended himself until the 
bailiffs came to his assistance. 

If Ipswich found it impossible to maintain her independence, 
Colchester, a smaller place and more open to attack, was not likely 
toescape. This town also came under the influence of the Norfolk 
party. Sir John Howard’s estates lay in a great block to the 
north-west round Sudbury and Stoke-by-Nayland, and he was 
keeper of Colchester Castle. Wenham was about nine miles away, 
and Debenham had found means to reduce the bailiffs at Col- 
chester, too, to submission. His victims there included a parson, 
on whom he played his old trick of suing on a false obligation, 
and a butcher, who complained that the bailiffs ‘‘ owen to the said 
Gilbert special favour because they be in his danger,” and therefore 
detained him in prison and would not let him have a copy of the 
plaint.* 

The one person who dared to defy him openly was a woman. 
Shortly after the Yorkist triumph, instructions were given to the 
Duke of Norfolk and others to seize the Castle of Buckenham, in 
the name of the king. Debenham and two companions were sent 
to take possession when John Knyvet, who held it, was away, but 
they came back with the story of a reception on which they had 
not counted ; they related that they entered the outer ward of the 
eastle to the foot of a drawbridge across the water and found it 
raised so that they could not enter, and Alice, wife of the said 
Knyvet, appeared in a little tower over the inner foot of the bridge, 
keeping the castle with slings, “ paveises,” faggots, timber and 
other armaments of war, and assisted by William Toby, gentle- 
man, and others to the number of fifty persons, and addressed 
them as follows : 

Master Twyer, ye be a justice of the peace and I require you to keep the peace, 
for I will not leave the possession of this castle to die therefor, and if ye begin to 
break the peace and make any war to get the place of me I shall defend me, for 


liever I had in such wise to die than to be slain when my husband cometh home, for 
he charged me to keep it, 


so that they were unable to take the castle into the king’s hands.* 


1 V. B. Redstone, “ Social Condition of England during the Wars of the 
Roses”: Trans. Roy. Hist. Soo., new series, xvi. (1902), p. 187. 

* Early Chan. Proc., 29/404, 46/332. For another case see ibid. 32/383. 

* Cal. of Pat. Rolls, 1461-7, p. 67. 
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Suddenly it seemed as if the country-side were going to be 
delivered from this domination. In 1470 a quarrel that had 
long been brewing between Edward IV and the great Earl of 
Warwick came to a head, and that “ over-mighty subject ”’ went 
over to Henry VI. All over England the Lancastrians emerged 
from their obscurity, and the Yorkists made what terms they 
could or, like Edward IV himself, fled from the country. In 
East Anglia the credit of the Earl of Oxford rose as that of the 
Duke of Norfolk declined. ‘‘The Duke of Norfolk hath promised 
to be ruled by my Lord of Oxford,” writes Sir John Paston, who 
was watching events from Norfolk. The earl seized Debenham 
and threw him into prison :* a wise move if he wished to win the 
support of the district for Lancaster. Debenham’s capture was 
the signal for paying off old scores; there was an attack on his 
Hall at Wenham, and the town clerk connived at the escape of 
at least one of his victims from the Ipswich gaol.* 

But the reaction was not destined to last long. In 1471 
Edward IV was ready to return, and he chose Norfolk as the 
place for an attack; but before he landed he determined to find 
out whether he would be well received there, and he sent two 
East Anglian knights to test the feeling of the country, Sir Robert 
Chamberlain and Sir Gilbert Debenham. They landed at Cromer, 
but found that they could get no support.‘ It has been considered 
strange that East Anglia, where the Yorkists had once been so 
strong, showed so little enthusiasm ; but, apart from the intention 
of many people to hold aloof from the struggle, Edward’s choice of 
emissaries was unwise. However, the expedition finally landed 
at Ravenspur in Yorkshire, Edward gradually gained supporters, 
and in the end he overcame Warwick at Barnet and shattered the 
last Lancastrian hopes at Tewkesbury. 

Edward IV was henceforth securely established on the throne; 
many Lancastrian lords had perished, and the Earl of Oxford was 
driven into exile. Norfolk and his party immediately regained 
their old position in East Anglia, among them the veteran rascal 
Debenham, more secure than ever since he had attracted the 
attention of the king. He promptly turned upon those who had 
gone against him in his absence, and reduced the bailiffs to the 


1 Paston Letters, ii. 410. 

* Early Chan. Proc., 71/2. 

* Ibid., 66/218, 71/2; for details see below. 

* Historie of the Arrivall of Edward IV (Camden Soc., 1838), p. 2. Cf. the 
statement in Warkworth’s chronicle (ibid., 1839), p. 13, that a brother of the 
Earl of Oxford with the commons “arose up to gedere, and put hym abake to 
the sea ageyne.”” 
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same state of subservience as before. One victim appealed to 
the Chancellor, stating that 

Gilbert Debenham esquire of very malice and without any ground, surmising that 
he (William Coke), being in the service of the Earl of Oxford in the time of war, 
accompanied with other misdoers should come to the place of the said Gilbert 
at Wenham, and the goods and chattels of the said Gilbert there founden should 
take and bear away, and hereupon the said Gilbert, now dwelling in the town of 
Ipswich, took an action of trespass, 

and had him arrested and condemned, though William Coke was 
not guilty of the offence, and also the trespass, “if any such 
were,” was done far without the jurisdiction of the bailiffs of 
Ipswich. 

But your orator being a stranger and unknown, by the mighty means of the said 
Gilbert, which is of great might and abiding in the said town, and also by the 
might and labour of Sir Gilbert Debenham knight, son of the said Gilbert, your 
beseecher is like to be condemned. 

Debenham himself, however, once appealed to the Chancellor, 
as one who had been balked of justice through his loyalty to the 
king. ‘‘Meekly beseecheth Gilbert Debenham squire,” he 
begins, “ That where an action of debt was commenced in the 
name of the said Gilbert against one Richard Hautham, clerk,” 
before the bailiffs of Ipswich, and Hautham was condemned and 
committed to prison: on a mere pretext “the same Richard 
Hautham was enlarged from prison and clearly dismissed, for the 
said Gilbert was at that time taken and imprisoned for the king 
our sovereign lord’s sake by the late Earl of Oxenford.” ? 

Gilbert’s career closed in the full tide of success. In 1476, “‘ for 
losses and 260 marks paid by him to the king,” he was definitely 
granted the much-disputed manor of Tatingstone out of the 
forfeited possessions of the Earl of Oxford, a gift doubly gratifying 
by its origin.® 

His son married Lady Zouche, a wealthy West-country widow, 
and there was some trouble because he had not duly obtained the 
king’s licence. However, he obtained a position at Court as 
king’s carver, and in 1474 he was appointed chancellor of Ireland 
and steward of Meath.‘ His father’s example had not been lost on 
him, though his ventures in iniquity were less successful. On his 
way to join the expedition to Ireland he was arrested and thrown 
into prison for a debt of £100, at the suit of Robert Deplache, a 
London tailor, ‘‘ purposing to put him from his said sovereign of 
very pure malice and evil will,” as he explained, so that he was 
“likely to abide still in prison and not be at Chester aforesaid at 


Early Chan. Proc., 66/218, * Jbid.,, 71/2. 
* Cal. of Pat. Rolls, 1467-77, p. 690. * Ibid., pp. 152,°373, 461, 468. 
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the said day of musters.” 1 Shortly after, however, he was 
exercising his office in Ireland. 

Thus, with himself and his son well established in the favour of 
the government, Gilbert Debenham died in 1481.? 

The family were not long left in possession of the manor of 
LittleWenham. Sir Gilbert fought on the losing side at Bosworth, 
was attainted in 1487, and died, probably abroad, a few years 
later, leaving nochildren. In 1507 the manor was restored to the 
nearest representative of the family, Robert Brewes, the son of 
old Gilbert’s daughter Elizabeth.? The Brewes family lived there 
for nearly two centuries. They made various alterations in the 
Hall, bringing it more into accord with the rising standard of 
domestic comfort. One of them has left an inscription over the 
west door, “ Cecy fait a l’aide de Dieu l’an de Grace, 1569.” The 
memory of members of the Brewes family is perpetuated by the 
brass and other monuments in the church, but at the end of the 
seventeenth century the Hall passed out of their hands, and the 
last link with the Debenhams was broken. 

The generations pass. They leave their impress on stone and 
marble until these, too, crumble away. Meanwhile castles and 


churches such as those at Little Wenham challenge the imagina- 
tion, and we are grateful if a little remains to tell us something of 
those who once lived or worshipped in them. 

Wintrrep I. Hawarp. 


1 Early Chan. Proc., 66/198. 

* P.R.O., Ing. post mortem, 21 Ed. IV, No. 28. 

® Copinger, op. cit., iii. 51, vi. 113. Cf. Add. MS. 19126. Elizabeth is there 
described as his granddaughter, but I think that a generation has been inserted. 
I can discover no evidence of two “ Sir Gilberts ” after 1481. See p. 305, n. 3. 
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Two books were surely never more clearly destined for one 
review than these four volumes by and on biographers who were 
or are also historians. Born in the same year (1838)- -which also 
saw the birth of Sir George Trevelyan and only missed by three 
weeks seeing that of J. R. Green—Morley and Bryce were con- 
temporaries at Oxford, migrated to London, were called to the 
bar but did not practise, and combined journalism with the more 
serious study of history, law, and literature. Both were drawn 
into politics on the same side, entered the same parliament for 
the first time (1880-5: Bryce in 1880, Morley in 1883), and the 
same administration (Gladstone’s third) early in 1886, returning 
to office with Gladstone in 1892 and with Campbell-Bannerman 
in 1905. Both were created viscounts, and received—like a 
third Liberal viscount, Haldane—the same Order of Merit; 
Bryce died at eighty-three in 1922, Morley at eighty-four in 1923. 
The lives of both appeared in 1927, and the circumstance that 
articles on both by the present writer have already been pub- 
lished in History } may save some repetition in this review. 
This collocation of circumstances and careers provides for, 
and provokes, a comparison and a contrast not only between 
two men of great eminence and the successive spheres of literature 
and politics in which they both excelled, but also between the 
different methods by which their biographers have sought to 
commemorate their achievements. They, too, are both Oxford 
men of academic distinction, Liberals, politicians of the more 
intellectual school, with economic and literary tastes and bio- 
graphical experience. But these after all are externals, con- 
cealing diversities which, fortunately for the biographies, corre- 
spond roughly with the characteristics distinguishing the men 
whose lives they write. Mr. Hirst, we take it, had more affinities 
with Morley than with Bryce; Mr. Fisher more with Bryce than 


1 “Lord Morley on History” (iii. 210-21), Jan. 1919; ‘“‘ Lord Bryce and 
Modern Democracies ’’ (vii. 256-65), Jan. 1923. 
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Morley, though Morley wrote warmly enough about him in his 
diary thirty years ago.1_ There was, of course, much in common 
between them all, their humanism, their humanitarianism, and 
their discipleship of Cobden and Mill, if not also of Bentham and 
Bright. But it takes all sorts to make a Cabinet, and still more 
tomakea party. Just as Mr. Hirst is primarily an economist and 
journalist, and Mr, Fisher a scholar and educationalist, so Morley 
was fundamentally a man of ideas and Bryce a man of affairs. 

This antithesis can easily be exaggerated : no one would deny 
that ideas entered largely into Bryce’s politics and affairs into 
Morley’s career. But Morley went into politics, and still more 
definitely into parliament and office, to carry out specific and 
preconceived ideas, almost a body of doctrine which he had won 
fame by preaching before he entered parliament. He was more 
original and more doctrinaire than Bryce, but the fact that he 
led a school of thought gave far more significance to his election 
for Newcastle in 1883 than to Bryce’s for the Tower Hamlets 
in 1880; the one was an historical event, the other a biographical 
detail. Hence, too, Morley, as Leslie Stephen expressed it, 
“soared into the empyrean”’ in 1886, while Bryce, who had 
been longer in parliament, became only an under-secretary. So 
far as Gladstone and the Liberal party had been converted to 
home rule by argument, the education seemed to have been 
largely Morley’s work; and his presence at the Irish Office in 
succeeding Liberal cabinets remained the chief guarantee of the 
Liberal-Irish alliance. It is true that Bryce succeeded him as 
Liberal chief secretary in 1905, but the significance of that change 
lay in Morley’s going to the India Office and not in Bryce’s going 
to Dublin. Bryce went to Washington fourteen months later 
without producing a ripple at Westminster, and he can hardly 
be said to have had a personal following. Morley had more of 
the gifts of leadership, and in 1887-9 he was sometimes called 
“ the grand young man ”’ and designated as Gladstone’s successor. 
The drawback was that parties need a leader who is capable of 
leading them in more than one direction. 

The lack of following was no disparagement to Bryce; he had 
no particular following because he formed and belonged to no 
particular sect. Bryce, it is true, and not Morley fought and 
won an early battle against religious tests at Oxford; but the 
creed which caused it was that of the established church in his 
Scottish home, and Bryce’s growing universality was alien to 
conventicles of any sort. Morley, too, ‘‘ disclaimed all labels ” 
(i. 302), but there was a world of difference between the scholar 


2 Recollections, ii. 64. 
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who made his name with The Holy Roman Empire and the 
prophet who wrote On Compromise, in which “on” might be 
a misprint for “no.” This was what Mr. Hirst calls the 
“apostolic Morley.” ‘The church question,” wrote Morley 
himself in 1875, ‘‘is the only one I care about in politics”; and 
his concern, like his hero Voltaire’s, was then écraser l’infdme. 
It is one of the ironies of Morley’s career that, by successfully 
pressing forward home rule for Ireland, he should have helped 
to frustrate that disestablishment of the church on which he and 
his closest political ally, Chamberlain, were bent down to 1885. 
The attack was divided and diverted: Morley preferred ‘‘ justice 
for Ireland,” and Chamberlain unity in the British empire, to 
disestablishment of the English church, and each “‘ found salva- 
tion” in his own way; but it was not until one was dead and 
the other dying that their ways met in the Irish “ treaty’ of 1922. 

Bryce trod a more even path than either of these two passion- 
ate pilgrims. Yet, with his lifelong devotion to Armenia and 
other oppressed nationalities before our eyes, we cannot deny to 
him a share in the crusader’s spirit; and his hatred of cruelty 
in any form was at least as fierce as the zeal of the home-ruler 
or tariff-reformer. But his temper was rather persuasive than 
combative; and his absence of limitations debarred a similar 
concentration, until the great war and the preliminary race for 
armaments in Europe instinctively focussed his mind upon the 
need of, first a better understanding with America, and secondly 
a league of nations. It was natural that Bryce should find 
political salvation, not in any Irish or other nationalism, nor even 
in British imperialism, but in movements for peace and goodwill 
among men. ‘“‘ He usually refused,” says Mr. Fisher (ii. 297-8), 
“to call himself either Scottish, Irish, or English, and when asked 
on one occasion what he was, he replied, ‘ I think that I am a 
citizen of the world.’”” There was a logical thread connecting 
the Holy Roman Empire with International Relations, the last 
piece published by Bryce in his lifetime; and it ran through 
The American Commonwealth. 

Mr. Fisher is undoubtedly right in laying the main stress of 
his biography upon Bryce’s connexion with the United States. 
To Bryce ‘‘ America remained the great intellectual interest 
from the first visit in 1870 until the publication of The Ameri- 
can Commonwealth in 1888,” and that “ was not merely an 
event in the annals of literature. It was a political landmark ”’ 
(i. 226, 233). The argument might be pursued a good deal 
further. But for that book and the seven visits he had paid to 
the United States, Bryce would not have been appointed ambas- 
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sador in 1907; but for that six years’ embassy and its conversion 
by Bryce into a mission to the American people, there would 
not have been that ‘‘ cleaning of the slate’ which prepared the 
way for Anglo-American co-operation during and after the war; 
and that co-operation ‘‘ mattered more than anything else for 
the future peace and contentment of the world ”’ (ii. 208). That 
was the burden of Bryce’s last address to an American audience, 
delivered on 9 October 1921, fifty-one years since he first set 
foot on American soil. If the Irish treaty is Morley’s political 
monument, Bryce’s is Anglo-American reconciliation: he was 
the hyphen in that adjective. But his last public words were 
delivered to the Historical Association on 4 January 1922, just 
as his latest before starting on his final visit to America were 
spoken on 8 July 1921 at the opening of the Institute of Historical 
Research. They reverted to that lifelong study of history which 
disciplined Bryce’s politics and gave to his enthusiasms their 
remarkable sanity and circumspection. 

Considering the differences between the two men and yet 
their prolonged service in a common cause and in the same 
cabinets, one may almost regret that their biographies were not 
written in collaboration. But that is not the British way, nor 
is it perhaps the way of art. One might as well expect two 
artists to collaborate in painting one portrait: the result might 
be more comprehensive truth, but the artists would never agree 
on what they should put in or how they should put it. Biography 
is more objective; but even it can vary, and there is more of 
Mr. Hirst in the Morley than of Mr. Fisher in the Bryce. To some 
extent this was inevitable: Mr. Hirst is not Morley’s official 
biographer ; he selected himself. Mr. Fisher was chosen by Bryce’s 
family, and, unlike Mr. Hirst, was given full use of Bryce’s papers. 
There is another more striking contrast: Mr. Hirst’s biography, 
if completed on the scale of this Harly Life, would run to over 
two thousand pages; Mr. Fisher completes his tale in seven 
hundred. But then Mr. Hirst admits that he had more than one 
salutary experience of Morley’s editorial blue pencil, while he 
was alive; and we feel sure that a blue pencil is the last kind 
of ferule an editor ever wished to wield over Mr. Fisher. 

“‘ Biography,”’ wrote Lord Morley in the first of his two books 
on Burke, “‘ in the hands of a man of the requisite capacity is 
perhaps the very highest form of prose writing. One may, I 
think, almost count upon one’s fingers the really good bio- 
graphies in English literature.” Mr. Hirst has had the courage 
to reprint this somewhat discouraging comment, and has fortified 
himself with the reflection that Morley did not regard the diffi- 
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oulty of biography as a deterrent to himself; his own historical 
work took biographical form in his second book on Burke and 
in his volumes on Voltaire, Rousseau, Diderot, Cobden, Walpole, 
Cromwell, and Gladstone. But there were other obstacles which 
Morley placed in his biographer’s path. He published in 1918 
two volumes of Recollections, which are in effect an autobiography ; 
his life of Gladstone includes a large autobiographical element 
for the most important decade of Morley’s life; and he left his 
papers to his nephew with a specific injunction against their 
use for a ‘‘ superfluous memoir.” Previously he had expressed 
the view that ‘‘ the most satisfactory form of biography is a well- 
edited correspondence.’”’ Mr. Guy Morley has, we infer, felt 
bound by the injunction, and his uncle’s unpublished papers are 
not among the materials on which these volumes are based. 

Mr. Hirst’s introduction is therefore by way of an apologia. 
He trusts to escape the ban on “ superfluous”? memoirs, and 
thinks that Lord Morley’s modesty made him an indifferent judge 
of what was superfluous in his own biographical case. He knew 
that Mr. Hirst intended to write a book about him; and, though 
he never spoke to Mr. Hirst about it, he referred to it in con- 
versation with his nephew ‘‘ without any sign of disapproval.”’ 
Mr. Hirst had been ‘‘ much disappointed,” in reading the proofs 
of the Recollections, to find “‘ that some of the most momentous 
chapters in his career were so lightly passed over”’; and thinks 
them ‘‘ the musings of an old man nearing eighty, stored with 
ripe wisdom and mellow experience; but manifestly defective as 
arecord.” This, in default of Lord Morley’s own private papers, 
Mr. Hirst has endeavoured to supply from other unprinted sources. 
Of these, the most important is Morley’s voluminous correspond- 
ence with his sister Grace, Frederic Harrison, Lord Courtney, 
Meredith, and Dr. Spence Watson; Mr. Hirst has also had access 
to the Hawarden archives, and has pertinaciously sought to 
extract information from Morley’s surviving contemporaries at 
Oxford and colleagues in later stages of his career. 

Some of these researches have not been particularly happy 
in correcting or supplementing his Recollections. We are told, 
for instance (i. 11), that Morley “ was sent to University College, 
Gower Street,” and passed thence to Cheltenham College! Lord 
Morley himself has it correctly ‘‘ University College School ” 
(Recollections, i. 6). Then, with reference to his statement that 
Morley ‘“‘ had changed his views and was no longer willing to 
enter Holy Orders,’ Mr. Hirst notes, ‘“‘ this I learnt, shortly 
after Lord Morley’s death, from his sister Grace” (i. 17). Yet 
in his Recollections, published in 1918 (i. 31), Lord Morley himself 
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had written: ‘‘ It had been intended that when I was of due 
age I should go into orders, but life at Oxford had shaken the 
foundations.” Again, it is curious to find a correspondence with 
the present headmaster of Cheltenham producing as hearsay the 
story about Morley competing for a prize for verse and being 
told that his effort exhibited the elements of a sound prose style, 
when Morley himself has told it better in his Recollections (i. 7), 
The present writer heard Lord Morley tell that story at least 
twice, once when lunching with him alone on 6 June, 1900, and 
again many years later when Morley was replying to the toast 
of his health as the last surviving honorary fellow of All Souls; 
and the master in question was not, we think, the principal, W. 
Dobson, but the vice-principal, Hubert Ashton Holden, a prolific 
editor of classical schoolbooks (see Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy, 1st Supplement, ii. 434). 

These are trifles; but they show that the Recollections, even 
as a record, are not entirely superseded by the Life, and they 
help to explain the length to which the latter tends. ‘‘ Length,” 
writes Mr. Hirst of Morley, “‘ he deprecated. We have had of 
late far too many large Lives of small people. I remember how 
reluctantly he decided that his Gladstone would have to be in three 
corpulent volumes instead of two.” Mr. Hirst’s two volumes on 
Morley are not corpulent, but they only bring him down to his 
entrance on office in February 1886. Mr. Hirst, indeed, seems 
at times to regard them as a sort of introduction to a fuller 
treatment of Morley’s life after 1898, when ‘I enjoyed his 
intimate confidence.” ‘To have begun,” he remarks (p. xii), 
“by writing of the Morley I knew . . . without a preliminary 
study of an earlier Morley . . . would have been to ignore the 
philosophy of his own favourite poet and his own fine examples 
of the biographic art.’’ Yet “a forward glance at Morley’s 
opinions after he took office” was ‘‘ a temptation” that “ was 
almost irresistible ” (p. xix); and Mr. Hirst, although protesting, 
does not in fact resist. He tells us that Morley’s “ constant 
themes of conversation ” after the war were 


the confusion of parties, the shiftiness of leaders, the distrust and apathy of 
electors. The veteran’s scorn for those empty bottles with the old labels still 
sticking to them was never concealed. ... In his talks with me about the 
possibility of restoring a real Liberal Party his favourite parallel was from the 
period following Waterloo. What, he used to ask, were the regenerating 
influences which in the course of thirty years released England from tyranny 
and starvation? Were they not the philosophic Radicalism of Bentham and 
Mill on the one hand and on the other the Manchester School of Cobden and 
Bright ? 


Has Mr. Hirst got his empty bottles on quite the right shelf 
and in quite the right order? and do the old labels really stick ? 
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“The spring and early summer of Morley’s life,” he tells us, 
“provide an excitement and a stimulus which the softer har- 
monies of autumn cannot give. In the vigorous polemics and 
fiery idealism of his earlier writings and letters we recognise the 
true apostolic Morley, whose voice was rarely heard in later days.” 
His “ editorial blue pencil’’ was also obviously not at his bio- 
grapher’s disposal. 

It may seem absurd to complain of an artist for obtruding 
into the portrait he paints, but the prominence of Mr. Hirst’s 
opinions in this Life provokes some sympathy with Morley’s pre- 
ference for a well-edited correspondence. Why, for instance, 
exhibit one’s own idiosyncrasies by ‘‘ I remember once checking 
his {Morley’s] enthusiasm for Castlereagh by reciting from 
Shelley’s ‘Mask of Anarchy,’ ‘ I met Murder on the way,’ ”’ etc. 
(i. 39)? And why drag into the account of 1878-80 the remark 
that ‘‘ compared with Pitt and Asquith, Disraeli may be deemed 
fortunate. He did not stumble into the disaster of a great 
war ” (ii. 64), or such vague allusions as that “‘ to certain political 
mountebanks’”’ (i. 135)? One feels that many of the long 
excerpts, printed from Morley’s letters or reprinted from his 
journalistic writings (e.g. i. 271-5), are introduced less on account 
of intrinsic merit than because they give expression to his bio- 
grapher’s predilection or prejudice. Other irrelevancies are more 
innocuous but do no less to swell the needless length of the 
biography. A whole chapter is devoted to ‘‘ Newcastle—its 
politics and politicians,’ from the days of Hadrian and the Pons 
Adlii, as an introduction to the fact that Morley was one of its 
members from 1883 to 1895; and another is given to the by- 
election at which he was first successful. On the other hand, 
there is not a word about Mazzini, to his ‘‘ old friendship ” with 
whom Morley himself refers; and there is hardly more about 
Gambetta, with whom Morley says he was “‘ much in, after the 
smash of the empire” (Recollections, ii. 135, 186). Mr. Hirst 
clings too closely to “‘ the greatest man’”’ he “ever met’”’ to get 
much perspective into his picture. 

There is, of course, no room and no call for perspective in a 
portrait; but we fancy the rareness of art in biography is due 
to doubt about its canons and its principles. The biographer of 
statesmen, in particular, cannot confine his canvas to a single 
person and exclude the state in which he has his being; he will 
also use other brushes than his own, and his portrait will be 
painted, partly by the subject, partly by his friends and enemies, 
and partly by his biographer. The “life” is always the “ life 
and times ’’ or the “‘ life and letters’’; and even a “‘ life”’ itself 
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cannot attain the splendid but artificial isolation of a portrait, 
This life of Morley is a composite portrait, including many of his 
letters and a good deal about his times. But it is less than a 
torso; for, if it were a fragment of what had once been com- 
plete, its proportions and perhaps its lines would surely have 
been different. Mr. Hirst has clearly been distracted between 
his intellectual affinity with the “ apostolic Morley” and his 
desire to write from personal knowledge of the later Morley whom 
he knew. We hope to have the second as well as the first: no 
final judgment is possible on an introduction, and even to Mr, 
Hirst Morley would not have been the greatest man he ever met 
had he died in February 1886.1 

Mr. Fisher’s volumes are also compounded of “ life” and 
“letters,” with an occasional fragment of autobiography like 
Bryce’s account of his education at Glasgow (i. 13-35), some- 
what characteristically introduced and concluded without inverted 
commas or change of type. But Bryce’s letters are for the most 
part narrative, while Morley’s are critical or argumentative; and 
the biographer is less confounded in the disciple. This more 
independent attitude enables Mr. Fisher to tell us what was in 
Bryce and his work without importing himself into the argument. 
A scholar, too, knows his own limitations better than a journ- 
alist, and Mr. Fisher is at once selective in his choice of material 
and more adequate in the treatment of what he selects. The 
least satisfactory part of the life of Morley is the account of his 
work on Voltaire, Rousseau, Diderot, and the French Revolution. 
We are told a certain amount about the publication of these 
books, what friends and reviewers said about them, and even 
that Morley ‘‘ put his soul”’ into the Rousseaw; but of what it 
amounted to there is little indication, and it is the same with 
On Compromise, into which Morley put, if not his soul, at least 
his ideal of conduct. Mr. Fisher passes lightly over Bryce’s 
parliamentary labours, contending that “‘ team-work”’ of that 
description belongs to history rather than to biography; and 
he also explains that Bryce’s service to the development of legal 


1 A few misprints should be corrected in later editions. The “diocese of 
Coyne ” (i. 131) should be “‘ Cloyne”; the ‘‘ two Houses of Convention ” (i. 283) 
should be “of Convocation,” unless Morley clearly meant a gibe. In ii. 82 
Morley, writing to ask F. Harrison to do Shakespeare for the ‘‘ English Men of 
Letters ’”’ series, is made to urge “ No learning of the industrious fleay type ” : 
“* fleay ’’ should be Fleay: F. G. Fleay, the Shakespearean scholar, was a con- 
temporary of F. Harrison’s at King’s College School and like him a student of 
Comte (see Dict. Nat. Biog., 2nd Suppl., i. 31-3). In ii. 138 we have both “ Pons 
Aelii” and the impossible “‘ Pons Aelia.’’ The archaic phrases ‘“‘ our Aspirant 
efter Fame,” ‘‘ our Oxford man,” “ our hero,” “ our scholar,” “ our youthful 
Journalist,” “‘ our editor” (i. 18, 31, 39, 161, etc.) might perhaps be improved. 
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studies at Oxford has not received its full meed of attention 
because academic details are rather technical and the whole 
story of that renaissance ‘‘ is so remarkable as to deserve separate 
treatment.” But when he comes to Bryce’s original and indi- 
vidual work in his American Commonwealth and impress on Anglo- 
American relations, he gives us an admirable and illuminating 
account of what the man did and how he set about to do it. 
The Bryce is a good book, slightly marred by the author’s 
casual treatment of dates and proof-sheets.1 The most sub- 
stantial of these slips occur in the “ chronological table” (ii. 
313-24), which seldom gets nearer precision than year and month, 
gives us (p. 317) an imaginary general election in November 1905, 
and makes the change from Mr. Balfour’s to Campbell-Banner- 
man’s administration follow thereon. Troubled by domestic 
differences over tariff-reform, and in pursuance of the “ tactics,” 
of which Campbell-Bannerman said the preceding government 
“died,” Mr. Balfour resigned instead of dissolving in December 
1905, hoping thereby to involve his successor in difficulties with 
the liberal-imperialists in forming his administration, and thus 
discounting his chances of success at the general election, which 
did not take place till January 1906; in his text (i. 195) the 
confusion is increased by the phrase “in 1907, when newly 
appointed chief secretary of Ireland,’ etc. There is also an 
odd footnote about Bryce’s first election for the Tower Hamlets 
(i. 173) which tells us that the ‘‘ members were—Bryce (L) 
12,020, Raikes (C), 11,720, Samuda (L) 10,384, Lucraft (L) 
5,103.” ‘“‘ Members ”’ clearly means “ numbers”; but Bryce’s 
successful colleague was not Henry Cecil Raikes, but another 
Scotsman, Charles Thomson (afterwards Lord) Ritchie of Dun- 
dee (see Official Return of M.P.’s, ii. App. pp. vi, xi, xii; and 
Dict. Nat. Biog., s.v. ‘‘ Raikes’ and 2nd Suppl. s.v. “‘ Ritchie ’’), 
who retained the seat he had won in 1874; and the fact that 
Bryce ousted, not the conservative, Ritchie, but another liberal, 
Samuda, who had supported Disraeli’s foreign policy, puts 
another complexion than Mr. Fisher’s comments on the con- 
test. Then, in vol. ii. p. 176, some passages from a letter 
referring to the German offensive of 21 March 1918 have got 
mixed up with a letter written on 25 October 1917, and 


1 Hg. in vol. i., p. 78, for 1884 read 1864; p. 171, for 1886 read 1880; p. 194, 


Jor either read editor; p. 195, for 1907 read 14 Dec. 1905; p. 213, for Jesse Collins 
read Collings; p. 222, for Aver, 1746 read Aprt, 1796; p. 311 n., for 1891 read 
1896; in vol. ii., p. 42, for 1918 read 1908; p. 56, for five years read four years; 
p- 197, for 112 millions read 1,200,000. 

Frederic Harrison is, we think, always misprinted as ‘“ Frederick,” and 
Owens College as Owen’s (e.g. i. 234-5, 277-8; ii. 313, 348, 354). 
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another letter (p. 186) dated 1 March 1918 is interposed be- 
tween two dated 17 and 26 April respectively. Bryce’s attitude 
towards Mr. Lloyd George is softened down, and his correspond- 
ence relating to the cabinet crisis of December 1916 is not, we 
think, fully represented (ii. 203, 230-1, 239, 244). It was, 
perhaps, difficult to avoid quoting Lord Curzon’s speech on 
Bryce’s death and its application to him of the lines :— 
A man 80 various that he seemed to be 
Not one but all mankind’s epitome. 

But the singular infelicity of the quotation will be apparent 
to all who remember or care to look up the context in Dryden’s 
description of Zimri—the second Villiers, duke of Buckingham. 

The reasonable compass of Mr. Fisher’s book is due to his 
judicious selection: apart from the letters, he remarks, it would 
not have exceeded “‘ a single not very bulky volume.” But the 
selection touches the fundamental problem of biographical art, 
and impinges on questions which historians are dimly striving 
to answer. What is the place of the individual in society, and 
of biography in historical science? To the sociological school 
biography appears a mere relic of hero-worship and individualistic 
superstition; and when the biographer himself pleads that whole 
sections or aspects of biography “‘ deserve separate treatment ” 
or can be relegated as ‘‘ team work ”’ to history, is he not giving 
away the biographical case? What sort of contribution can 
biography make to the ultimate history of a great war, in which 
Mr. Chesterton can only find a hero in the mob, but in which 
biographers will find materials for a thousand conflicting tomes ! 
In past times an Alexander, a Cesar, or a Charlemagne might 
bestride the world like a colossus, or part of it like a William the 
Conqueror, a Cromwell, a Louis XIV, a Frederick II, a Bona- 
parte or a Bismarck, and usurp for his biography the history 
of his times. Will sociology reverse and revenge the biographical 
subjection of the “‘ times ”’ to the “‘ life” of a man by merging 
his “ life ’’ in his “‘ times ’’ and reducing biography to a dictionary 
for sociological use? ‘These, to apply the closing words of Lord 
Morley’s Recollections, ‘‘ were queries of pith and moment indeed, 
but for something better weighed and more deliberative than ” 
the latter end of a review. We may leave them perhaps—with 
the task of producing synthetic man—to the sociologist, reserv- 
ing our own historical persuasion that, although biographers deal 
with men and historians with man, even the historian will hardly 
succeed in boiling down his man to all mankind’s epitome. 

A. F, Pounarp. 














NOTES AND NEWS 


Tue university of Oxford has conferred the honorary degree of 
D.Litt. upon our President, Mr. A. G. Little, whose term of office 
ended at the Annual Meeting of the Association there, this January. 
We are grateful to the Public Orator, Mr. A. B. Poynton, for the 
following translation of the oration he delivered when presenting 
Dr. Little in the Convocation held on 4 December, at which the same 
degree had just been conferred upon another eminent paleographer, 
Dr. Reginald Lane Poole, formerly editor of the English Historical 
Review. 

Next from our House of Balliol advances another historian, also skilled in 
collating charters with minute care and in searching out the secrets of the Middle 

He is both in fact and name President of those of our count en who, 

with deep reverence for St. Francis, sip the ‘‘ Little Flowers ” of medieval philo- 
sophy and science which were planted by the friars in the course of three centuries. 

ether we may fairly claim that the most brilliant stars of the old Franciscans 
shone forth from England, I do not know; but nowhere is their memory more 
faithfully cherished, and by no one more carefully, reverently, or modestly, than 
by this alumnus of ours, who adorned the university by his accomplishments and 
ability, lectured to us most learnedly on the Franciscans, and soon will be presid- 
ing in Oxford over an assembly of those who bear aloft the standards of history. 
We have not forgotten that he was chosen, on the occasion of the celebration of 
the 700th birthday of Friar Roger Bacon, to superintend the preparation of the 
memorial volume, And rightly, for he himself has brought to light many 
unpublished Franciscan documents, and has edited with the help of better 
manuscripts works which others had already published. I would mention a 
little piece of Bacon from the O Tertium, the charming book of Ex ad 
usum Praedicantium, and the delightful Tractatus of Friar Thomas of Eccleston. 
But these “‘ gifts set before us with faithful zeal! ’’ my more learned hearers can 
better appreciate. In the dark days of the war, when I was investigating the 
supplies of sugar in the parish of St. Ebbe, it chanced that I had at hand the 
admirable book which Mr. Little dedicated to the Oxford Historical Society on 
30 November 1891. The friars moved before my eyes, “‘ matching with heart’s 
content the wealth of kings.*’? They promote the affairs of their Order, they 
procure houses and gardens, they pursue their studies, they “swallow ” academic 
stiffness; at last they build their noble church close to the backwater of the 
Thames * which has lately been brought to light by the authorities of Christ 
Church, a token to all that the labour of those friars ‘“‘ was not in vain in the 
Lord.” He who with a true scholar’s refinement has reproduced for us things so 
worthy of record is certainly worthy to receive from us a habit of our grey,* such 
as itis. AndsoI present to you one who is well known both here and everywhere 
for his zeal and learning, Andrew George Little, M.A., of Balliol College, former! 
Reader in Palwography in the University of Manchester, Fellow of the Britis 
Academy, that he may receive the degree of D.Litt. honoris causa.® 





1 Lucretius, 1. 52. * Virgil, Georgic rv. 132. 3 Trill Mill stream. 

* A reference to the grey lining of the red D.Litt. hood, which contrasts with 
the sober hues of the grey friars’ habit. 

§ Prodit deinceps e domo nostra de Balliolo alter Historiae antistes, et _ 
chartas cum pulvisculo excutere Aevique Medii arcana rimari callidus. Et hic 
— et re et nomine princeps est nostratium qui magna cum Sancti Patris 

rancisci veneratione flosculos philosophiae tam divinae quam naturalis a 
Fratribus minoribus per tria saecula consitos delibant. Num iure gloriemur 
issima veterum Franciscanorum lumina ex Anglia effulsisse nescio; nusquam 
certe fidelius illorum memoriae consulitur, neque a quoquam diligentius aut 
sanctius aut verecundius, quam ab alumno hoc nostro, qui Studium nostrum 
artibus atque ingenio suo illustravit, qui doctissime res Franciscanas nobis 
praclegit, qui mox artis historicae signiferis inter nos praefuturus est. Neque 
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THE electors to the newly-established chair of Economic History 
at Cambridge have appointed Dr. J. H. Clapham, Fellow of King’s 
College, the first professor. Professor R. K. Hannay and Mr. William 
Angus, joint honorary secretaries of the Scottish History Society, 
who resigned last spring, have now been succeeded by Dr. H. W. Meikle, 
Keeper of the MSS. in the National Library of Scotland. We are 
glad to learn that the membership of that society has so much increased 
that it is able to maintain its issue of two volumes annually, and is also 
considering the publication of a General Index to all those in its first 


series. 
ok ok ok a* * ok * 


On the other hand, it was with much regret that we noted last 
summer the issue of the final number of the Scottish Historical Review, 
which, like most learned periodicals, did not pay its way, and owed 
its continued existence mainly to the generosity of its editor, Dr. 
James MacLehose. A committee has been formed to organise some 
expression of gratitude to him “for his unwearying labours for the 
Review and for the interests of history generally in Scotland; ” and 
this has decided to invite subscriptions for the publication of an 
index to volumes xiii-xxv of the Review (an index to the preceding 
volumes having been presented to him in 1916), and to arrange a public 
luncheon in his honour, at which he will be presented with an address. 
The minimum subscription has been fixed at 10s. 6d. (to include a 
copy of the index), but larger sums will be welcome. The secretaries 
are Mr. W. R. Cunningham, Librarian to the University of Glasgow, 
and Dr. Meikle, either of whom will send further particulars on 
application. 

* * * * & . . 


Mr. F. 8. Marvin sends us the following note on Mr. W. J. Clennell, 
treasurer of the Hertfordshire branch of the Association, who was 
killed in a motor accident last September. 


The tragic death of Mr. Clennell is a grave loss to a field of learning of vast 
importance, too little cultivated in this country. He had spent nearly forty years 
as @ consul in China, and was a sound Chinese scholar, a the language 
fluently. But he differed from many Chinese scholars in adding to his linguistic 
knowledge a real appreciation of Chinese history and philosophy and an aptitude 


obliti sumus feriis illis septingenariis quibus honos est habitus Fratri Rogero 
Baconi delectum esse hunc qui nataliciam corollam contexentibus dux atque 
adiutor accederet. Et merito, plurima enim Franciscanorum monumenta lit- 
teraria et ipse ex codicibus in lucem protulit et ab aliis prolata codicum meliorum 
subsidiis firmavit; inter quae libet commemorare frustulum illud Baconis ab 
Opere Tertio, librum “‘ Exemplorum ”’ lepidissimum ‘‘ ad usum Praedicantium,” 
tractatum denique valde iucundum Thomae Fratris de Eccleston. Sed haec dona 
‘studio disposta fideli’’ vos doctiores melius intellegitis. Ipse cum in belli 
tenebris succari copias in Parochia 8. Ebbae investigarem, ad manus forte habe- 
bam librum illum palmarium quem ante hos XXXVII annos pridie Kal. De- 
cembres Societati nostrae Historicae dicavit. Ibi ante oculos versabantur Fratres 
illi regum opes animis aequantes. Rem suam communem augent, aedes atque 
hortos parant, studiis invigilant, Academicorum difficultatem exsorbent : 
aedificant denique nobilem illam Ecclesiam haud longe a Thamesis aquula, quae 
nunc ab Aedis Christi custodibus in apricum prolata indicio esse potest omnibus 
Fratrum illorum laborem non fuisseinanem in Domino. Haec omnia memoratu 
digna qui tam diligenti elegantia repraesentavit dignus est certe cui pannum 
huius nostri Grisii qualiscumque deferamus. Itaque praesento vobis virum studio 
et doctrina hic et ubique spectatum, Andream Georgium Little, A. M. e Collegio 
Balliolensi, nuper in Universitate Mancuniensi artis palaeographicae Professorem, 


emiae Britannicae Socium, ut admittatur ad gradum Doctoris in Litteris 
honoris causa, 
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for seeing these in their relations with the history of civilisation in other countries. 
On that side of his subject he had read a paper at the Congress of Orientalists at 
Oxford just before his death; and the same spirit Pg nag his book on The 
Historical Development of Religion in China (second edition, enlarged, 1926). 
He has left in MS. both a popular and a longer and more scientific history of 
China which, one hopes, may be published. 

* * * * * * 


Ir frequently happens that the same subjects are chosen for research 
by two or more historical investigators simultaneously, and the over- 
lapping is not discovered until their works are either actually published 
or on the eve of publication. Such misfortunes cannot be altogether 
avoided, though the risk of them is being diminished by the provision 
of more opportunities of personal contact and discussion among 
historians. The lists of theses accepted for higher degrees which have 
been printed in History for the last nine years give some indication 
of research that may ultimately be published; it is more difficult to 
discover what subjects have been approved by the universities con- 
cerned for the theses in course of preparation in various schools of 
history. But lists of those approved at Oxford regularly appear in the 
Ozford University Gazette, most of those on which work is proceedi 
in London are given in the Annual Report of the Institute of Historical 
Research,' and the University of Manchester occasionallyissues a booklet 
called Advanced Studies in History which includes a similar list, confined, 
however, to subjects approved for research leading tothe Ph.D. This 
year, we are glad to notice, the Cambridge Historical Journal (Vol. ii., 
No. 3) contains a ‘‘ List of subjects of theses by Cambridge university 
students working for the M.Litt. and Ph.D. degrees in history,” Oct. 
1927-Oct. 1928, contributed by Mr. R. E. Priestley, Secretary of the 
Board of Research Studies. If this is continued annually it should 
not be difficult for anyone interested to compile a joint list including 
most of the thesis subjects approved by English universities, analogous 
to that for the United States issued periodically by the Carnegie 
Institution of Washington—though, of course, much shorter. 

* x * * * * * 


WE have been asked to publish the following report of the progress 
made since 1924 in the scheme for a new “‘ Du Cange,” or Dictionary 
of Medieval Latin, the initiation of which, under the auspices of the 
Union académique internationale and (in Great Britain) of the British 
Academy, we noted in April 1925.* 


A number of voluntary collaborators in both Great Britain and the United 
States have undertaken to read printed books in Latin by British authors and to 
record their departures from classical usage both in vocabulary and grammar 
on slips of uniform size. Thanks to their efforts the work for the earlier period 
Pe 800-1066 A.D.) is almost completed, and about 90,000 slips have been collected 

or the period 1066-1600. From these a list of c. 1,100 words, with their English 

equivalents, is being compiled, and it is proposed soon to issue this as cheaply as 
possible, as a guide to the state of the collection and an incentive to its 
completion. 

More voluntary workers areneeded. The qualifications of most value are : 
i. leisure, or, more strictly speaking, a desire for occupation; ii. a competent 
knowledge of classical Latin. Familiarity with medieval texts should not be 
allowed to blind readers to departures from classical usage such as it is desired 
to note. The British Committees warmly invite all who have the two qualifica- 
tions mentioned to communicate with the Rev. Professor J. H. Baxter, 71 South 
Street, St. Andrews, if their interests lie in the earlier period; ifin the later period, 
with Mr. Charles Johnson, The Public Record Office, W.C.2., or, for Scottish 


1 Sent to all subscribers to the Bulletin of that Institute. 
* History, x. 43; cf., for the Union internationale, xii. 34, 
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contributors, with Mr. W. R. Cunningham, the University Library, Gl wr, 
or, for American, with Professor J. F. Willard, 1101 Aurora Avenue, Boulder, 
Colorado, U.S.A. 


* * * * * * * 


Reapers of History cannot have failed to notice with pleasure 
that Professor Geoffrey Callender, and a few others who realised its 
value to students of maritime history and lovers of aft, succeeded last 
year in their endeavour to save the magnificent collection of pictures, 
atlases, and sea-charts made by Mr. A. G. H. Macpherson from 
being sold overseas. It has been acquired for the nation through 
the generosity of Sir James Caird, and is ultimately to find a home at 
the National Maritime Museum in the Queen’s House at Greenwich. 
That, however, will not be available for some years; and meanwhile 
efforts are being made to raise an endowment fund for the upkeep 
of the collection, including the heavy insurance (it is valued at over 
£138,000) and the salary of a custodian skilled enough to undertake 
the identification, classification and cataloguing not only of the paint- 
ings but of the 11,000 prints. Towards this over £10,000 has been 
raised, mainly by two large anonymous donations; but much more 
is required. This winter some of the paintings and about 250 of the 
prints are being exhibited at the Guildhall Art Gallery. An annotated 
catalogue of these, including 86 very beautiful plates (nearly all full- 
page quarto) and a bibliography of recent works illustrated exclusively 
or extensively from the Macpherson Collection, is there sold at the 
extremely low price of 1s. (or ls. 6d. post free, from the Librarian, the 
Admiralty, 8.W.1); it should certainly find a place in many libraries 
besides those of the schools whose needs Mr. Callender had in mind 
when he arranged these illustrations chronologically, hoping “ that 
when the exhibition is over the book may still serve a useful purpose 
as a pictorial adjunct to the study of Naval History.” * 

* * * - * * * 


Mrs. Dosson contributes the following account of a Somerset 
experiment in the teaching of local history. 


In order to promote the _ of local history, nay and anthropology 
by the scholars of State-aided schools, Mr. W. Wyndham of Orchard Wyndham, 
Taunton, has given large sums of money to four towns, the interest on which is 
applied to the payment of lecturers on those subjects. The fund is in every case 
administered by a body of trustees, who appoint the lecturers and determine the 
subjects to be taught. 

r. Wyndham founded the Taunton trusts in 1922, and those for Yeovil 
soon after. Weston-super-Mare held its inaugural lectures in 1926. In each 
of these towns there are two trusts, one for children at the secondary schools 
and one for those at the elementary schools, over thirteen years of age, who are 
likely, in the opinion of the howdnantor or headmistress, to benefit by the 
instruction. The fourth town is Salisbury, where a trust for the elementary 
schools a but Mr. Wyndham has founded one for the secondary 
schools. Mr. Wyndham has also built a lecture theatre in each of the three 
Somerset towns, while Yeovil, which until recently had no municipal museum, 
now possesses a museum adjoining the theatre, which houses collections which 
ean be used to illustrate the lectures. 

The lectures are given in school hours, generally at the end of the morning 
or afternoon, during the autumn and spring terms. In the summer term, again 


1 E.g, A. L. Humphreys’ Old Decorative Maps and Charts, and F. C. Bowen’s 
The Sea, respectively. 

2 Its possessors may like to correct a small erratum on p. 54. If the engraving 
numbered 156 and reproduced in Plate xxvii was published in 1714 it must 
represent the Custom House rebuilt by Wren after the great fire, which was burnt 
down in 1718. It was its successor which was burnt in 1814, and replaced by the 
“* New Custom House,” still standing, represented in No. 157, 
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thanks to Mr. Wyndham’s generosity, the children are taken excursions to the 
museums and other places of interest in the county. The subjects selected have 
been various and range from prehistory to architecture, or to the part played 
by the county in medieval or modern times in political or economic history. 
Sometimes the subjects can be chosen to fit in with, and supplement, the ordinary 
school course. es Bs , 

For the lecturer a good deal of research of a kind is entailed, if every possible 
use is to be made of the local examples in preference to other illustrations prob- 
ably better known to him or her; but fortunately the county is very rich in 
archeological and architectural material. The writer has given Wyndham 
lectures in the three Somerset towns, and has found the pupils of both the secondary 
and elementary schools keenly interested in their own localities, and ready to 
start collections of flints, etc., for themselves. It is perhaps unlikely that other 
counties will find men or women of Mr. Wyndham’s munificence to found similar 
trusts; but his scheme remains as an example of help given to education in an 
original and much-appreciated way. 

* x * * * # * 

Tax November number of the Journal of Education contained an 
interesting account by Mr. J. L. Paton of the establishment in New- 
foundland of a travelling library, designed to “‘ open up the treasure- 
houses of mind and spirit to many a needy community that has . 
very slight contact with the outer world.” Boxes of books are sent from 
St. Johns to the scattered settlements, icebound for six months every 
year, “not perhaps ideal conditions for living but ... ideal for 
reading’; and there is also a department from which individual 
students may obtain books on payment of postage. The first request 
received by this was undoubtedly, as Mr. Paton remarks, promising : 
the reader wanted The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. 

* * * & * * * 


At the forthcoming meetings of the Royal Historical Society, to 
all of which members of the Historical Association are invited, the 
following papers will be read : 


14 March.—The relations of William III with the Swiss protestants, 1689-97. 
By L. A. Robertson, M.A., B.Litt. 

11 April.—The system of account in the wardrobe of Edward II. By J. H. 
Johnson, M.A. 

9 May.—The administration of the diocese of Ely by Archbishop Winchelsey 
ome the vacancies of the see in 1298 and 1302. By Miss Rose Graham, M.A., 

S.A. 
13 June.—The Alexander Prize Essay. 


All the meetings are at 5 p.m. on Thursdays, at the Society’s house, 
22 Russell Square, W.C.1. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


Dr. Harotp TEMPERLEY writes from Peterhouse, Cambridge :— 


Wrrnovt wishing to do more than acknowledge the friendliness of 
Mr. Cruttwell’s review in your October number of British Documents on 
the Origins of the War, vols. i and ii, edited by Dr. Gooch and myself, may 
I venture to call attention to one point ? 

He notes some half-dozen misprints (p. 277) as being “ perhaps 
worth while to call attention to.” 

May I say that such attention has already been called by the 
editors? A list of these (and some other) errata is given at the end of 
volume iii, published last August. This list is perforated so that 
possessors of the volumes can tear them out and paste them at the 
end of volumes i and ii. 


EXAMINATIONS AND SYLLABUSES: FURTHER SUGGESTIONS. 
Mr. B. GaRsIDE writes, from the Grammar School, Hampton-on- 
Thames :— 
In the July number of History Mr. Happold made an inspiring 
— effort to counter the all-too-justifiable accusation that we as 


istory masters are prone to indulge in ineffective growling against 
a system of examination in regard to which we suggest neither sub- 
stitute nor alleviation. May I be allowed to make one or two friendly 
criticisms of Mr. Happold’s article, and put forward for consideration 
some suggestions of my own ? 

Mr. Happold pointed out that historical facts ‘“ must first be 
collected, then sifted, and finally combined and correlated,” and the 
type of paper he proposed is to some extent based on this assumption. 

ut is it not true that the two last processes take place to an important 
degree simultaneously with the collection, and that the ideal question 
or paper should recognise this fact and ask for an answer where these 
processes merge? Secondly, the type of paper suggested does not test 
sufficiently historical training—the grasp of contemporary atmosphere 
and the understanding of a broad period—as distinct from a general 
power of rapid comprehension. Indeed, this consideration leads to a 
third criticism, that Mr. Happold is unfortunate from the point of 
view of hundreds of masters in taking so short and exceptional a 
— as 1789-1815 on which to base his suggestions, which it would 
much harder to carry out with a longer period. Lastly, he errs, 
I think, on the side of charity in one respect. Such a paper would 
tend very much to increase the hope of “ slipping through” the 
examination on less work or brain power, trusting to that elusive 
quality, common sense. 

What, then, is required in a syllabus of work and in its mirror, the 
examination paper? Firstly, breadth to ensure a sufficiently wide 
experience for the boy, and a sufficient encouragement to hard work 
and ingenuity for the weaker brethren among masters. There is an 
additional argument for breadth in the examination paper in that it 
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js essential to provide each boy as far as possible with a field on which 
to show to advantage his particular paces—the military, the social, 
the constitutional, the biographical. 

Given the syllabus, let it be granted that, as indicated by Mr. 
Happold, the development of intellectual power is the main object— 
and, I would add, the development of moral power. I am certain 
that the lives of great men treated sympathetically—and frankly— 
can become as much a moral beacon as Smith major, Captain of the 
School—or the blazing star at the nearest cinema. Let it be granted, 
too, that criticism and comment on material submitted to them, as 
in Mr. Happold’s scheme, is a valuable training for the boys in class 
and a valuable test in an examination, assuming that in the latter case 
the matter is varied and gives a good choice. 

To deal first with the best form for the submission of material in 
an examination: the volume of print necessary for a varied choice 
would make it impossible for an examining board to include it in the 
paper set. Let each school, then, be responsible for the production 
of the material, in the form of one of the recognised collections of 
documents or readings, each boy to go to the examination armed with 
an inspected copy of this. Adams and Stephens, Select Documents, 
or J. H. Robinson, Readings in European History, for example, might 
serve; but if there is not at present an ideal book for such a purpose, 
then it should not be a difficult matter to arrange for one to be pre- 
pared. A proportion of the questions could then utilise this material 
in various ways, either as the subject of a question or as a subsidiary 
aid. In any case, discrimination would be necessary, since a certain 
maturity is required in dealing with many original sources; but a 
good number remain which could be handled by candidates of examina- 
tion age, especially if well edited by competent historians. Such 
volumes might not be cheap; but one might ask very many heads 
to compare their expenditure on history with that on science, languages 
and various other subjects, and after that comparison they could 
searcely boggle at the price. 

So much for submitted material. Now for the breadth of syllabus. 
The position to-day in the London General Schools examination, for 
instance, is that a period of history is set of such a length that the 
master hovers pathetically between covering all he thinks important 
and “spotting ” questions which he thinks will occur. It may be 
that he sets out conscientiously on the former course, which is 
punctuated by attacks of vague or chronic uneasiness as he watches 
the weeks rush by whilst his syllabus, in spite of hard work, is but 
ambling along; or it may be that he launches in bold demoralising 
style on a career of wholesale “spotting.” The fact remains that, 
for instance, a period of English history from 1485 to 1815 may have 
to be covered in the session, and that it would be comparatively easy 
to frame some 200 questions, not too unreasonable according to present 
conditions, on this period. The task of examiners who are trying to 
be fair under these conditions is a matter for very great sympathy— 
so is that of the master; and it is time that the two sets of victims 
sympathised more effectively with each other. 

The remedy might lie, as already suggested by your corre- 
spondents, in a shortening of the periods; but there is probably a 
big body of opposition to such a course, and it would need great care 
to avoid a dangerous narrowing of experience. It might lie in a wider 
choice of questions, but that would probably alter the character of 
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the teaching very little; in the allotting of more time to history in 
schools, but heroes in staff meetings or in discussion with six or seven 
savage beasts of prey are few, whilst headmasters are lovers of ; 
It would be better to retain the periods set and the present latitude 
in regard to choice of questions whilst seeking a means of reducing 
those 200 ‘‘ not too unreasonable according to present conditions ” 
possibilities to fifty thoroughly reasonable ones, such as could become 
truly known in the seventy-five hours or less which represent the 
total time devoted in form to history in the majority of schools. 

The solution, I suggest, depends on just one other assumption— 
the rejection of the idea that all the important features of a period 
of, say, 330 years (1485-1815) can be discussed with profit under 
possible conditions in one year. They can be “ done,” “ dealt with,” 
in an uneducative manner; at most there can be only a good pro- 
portion “taught.” But neither “ done,” “ dealt with ” nor “ taught ” 
spells permanent good; only by prying into them, excursions round 
them, the search for comparisons and contrasts, excursions into the 
moral world, into modern political thought it may be, into the queer 
realms of the immature ideas already existing in the boys’ minds, and 
much more—only by this treatment can permanent good come. There- 
fore, since permanent good is our aim, let us throw overboard this 
Jonah of completeness. 

The issue now lies in the selection of a body of material from the 
period which shall embody certain important aspects of it whilst not 
attempting all, a body which at the same time possesses variety, 
cohesion and balance. Let this be done by means of syllabuses of 
work, different to a judicious extent each year, published by the 
examining authority before the beginning of the Michaelmas term. 
The cost would be small, for, as I hope to show, the syllabuses 
would be brief. The variety would prevent stereotyped plans of 
work year after year, and also the issue of undesirable “ catering ” 
text-books. 

Under a scheme of this sort one might assume in most cases that 
the eliminated aspects of a period had been treated to some extent 
lower down the school; but a more effective safeguard still would be 
the fact that the efficient handling of the syllabus would demand some 
mention of much outside its immediate scope. The great boon would 
be the elimination of the wearying query, “‘ Will there be a question 
on this?” The syllabus itself might consist of some two dozen 
general heads, as in the examples appended, and the examining 
authority would guarantee that all the questions set would be essen- 
tially based on these. Little difficulty could arise regarding the inter- 
—, of this condition, and its existence would breed a more 
iberal interpretation of the syllabus on the part of teachers. At the 
same time, in setting questions there would have to be no less careful 
attention to breadth of subject and to the limitations of the boys’ 
minds than there is now; but marking would be a more pleasant and 
less depressing occupation, for the standard of answer could not fail 
to rise. 

Below are two alternative syllabuses to illustrate this plan, which 
a be used in successive years. They cover the period 1485-1688 
in English history, and thus form half a year’s work for the London 
General Schools examination; they each represent a varying number 
of lessons. Again, let me repeat, their main virtue is not so much in 
what they entirely eliminate—for they do little in that direction and 
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would be false in nature if they did—as in the fact that they stress 
certain aspects and allow attention to be far less dissipated. 


Syllabus I. 

1. Establishment by the Tudors of an efficient system of central and local 
government under Henry VII, Henry VIII and Elizabeth. The needs 
and the means. 

Religious opinion and policy under the Tudors, and the connection with 

continental movements, to 1563. 

Tudor overseas activities and Anglo-Spanish relations, to the Armada. 
The growth of Parliamentary opposition to the monarch, 1603 to 1642. 
. Colonial expansion under the Stuarts. 

Cromwell, from 1649 to his death. 

. Influence of France on English history, 1660 to 1688. 

. The growth of parties, to 1688. 


Syllabus II. 

1. Beginnings of the Renaissance, to the death of Erasmus; the English 

Renaissance under Elizabeth. 

2. Henry VII’s work. 

3. Henry VIII's Reformation. 
4. Elizabeth’s religious settlement and the religious history of her reign. 
5. Economic and social problems under the Tudors and their solution. 
6 
7 
8 


PASM 


. Tudor town life. 
. The foreign ro of James I and Charles I. 


. Royalist and Roundhead and what they stood for at the outbreak of the 


Civil War. 
9. The lessons of the Commonwealth. 
10. The acts of James II, and precedents for them. The Revolution Settle- 


ment. 
11. Scotland and Ireland under the Tudors and Stuarts. 
. The growth of trade under the Tudors and Stuarts. 


THe TEACHER AND THE TEXT-BOOK—AND THE EXAMINATION. 


Me. H. J. Parkinson writes from Cardinal Vaughan School, 
Kensington :— 


I should like to endorse the opinion of Mr. F. H. Johnson that an 
exchange of views in our journal on the subject of syllabuses, methods 
and text-books would be very useful to teaching members of the 
Association. In his own interesting contribution, Mr. Johnson 
suggested that such accounts should include outlines of syllabuses, 
and more especially honest statements as to their day to day working. 

When I arranged my history syllabus, I was faced with the problem 
of meeting two examinations. Our Form V takes the Oxford and 
Cambridge School Certificate and the London Matriculation. I 
preferred the previous form of the Certificate examination, when we had 
an outline period and a special period, both in English history. Under 
the present arrangement, we have to prepare the outline period of 
English history together with a century or so of European. Last 
session, when this new arrangement first came into force, we were under 
the added difficulty of not knowing quite what form the European 
paper would take. It appeared without the compulsory Part I, and 
without the usual ‘‘ Geography ” question of the English history paper. 
I gave rather more than a term to the European, but the latter part of 
the English history suffered. I wonder how others are tackling this 
work. This session, I thought at first that a term devoted solely to 
European history might meet the requirements. But I finally decided 
to treat European history in some lessons each week, and devote others 
to the contemporary English history. The London Matriculation 
demands only nglish history, but a longer period than the Certificate. 
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The questions are more general, too, and do not necessitate the same 
intensive preparation in the “exam.” year. Both examinations allow 
a choice of periods. And I did not find the difficulty of preparing for 
both insuperable. It was possible to avoid excessive ‘‘ cram ” on the 
one hand, and the extension of “‘ exam.”’ teaching down into the middle 
forms on the other. Our syllabus is as follows :— 
Form I. Agellto12. English history to 1603. 
Form II. English history, 1603 to the present day. 
Form III. Ancient history (chiefly Greek and Roman). 
Form IV. English history, either 1485 to 1714, or 1714 to the present day. 
Form V. English history, either 1714 to 1878, or 1461 to 1714. 

European history, either 1714 to 1815, or 1494 to 1610. 


I find that boys can satisfy the London Matriculation examiners in 
June on their work in Forms 1V and V, though the course terminates in 
July. They take sections 2 and 3 of the English history paper, and 
these cover the pericd 1485 to 1815. Ancient history is chronological 
suited to treatment earlier than in Form III, and we miss the delight of 
crossing the Roman bridge to English history. But it correlates better 
so with the growth of classical studies at this stage. And it forms a 
more adequate foundation on which to build in the advanced courses in 
ancient history. In a syllabus which is so concentric, medieval history 
is covered only once. But I do not feel the lack of fuller treatment, 
since we have also a course in church history, which pays close attention 
to Europe in the Middle Ages. 

I alternate the periods studied in the upper forms, and also in my 
advanced courses in modern and classical history in Form VI, because 
I find this prevents tedium to the teacher. In Form IVI amble along 
and digress at will, in Form V I march along the plain highroad, in 
Form VI we study every part of the landscape. But I prefer to treat 
alternate periods in these different ways in successive years, as I think 
it keeps my teaching more fresh. 

In Forms I and II I use Morris’s Great Britain and Ireland. It 
presents facts according to dates and not subjects. But my own review 
in class is sometimes by topics rather than by strict chronology. Never- 
theless, in these years, | intend that boys should get hold of the 
principal facts and dates, and appreciate the perspective of English 
history. Hence, features of this course are the memorisation of facts 
and dates, and the making of time-lines, maps, plans, diagrams and the 
like. I have no misgivings about using the ability of boys at this age 
to memorise. We have plenty of class questioning. I do not go in 
much for model making, nor local history, nor lessons on sources. I 
prefer boys to spend any spare time we attract to our subject in reading 
books rather than in making things. And what do London teachers do 
about local history? I suffer from an acute embarras de choix, and 
content myself with passing allusions in the course of the straightforward 
lessons. Anyway, I do not let either this or a very few source lessons 
distort the perspective. We seek delights and avoid dullness in other 
ways, visits to museums and historical places, vivid descriptive 
narrative. I like to use accurate pictures and portraits—Black’s 
History Pictures, by G. H. Reed, I find very useful. The boys are 
always keen to bring pictures, coins and medals in surprising numbers 
to exhibit to the class. Then, I encourage the reading of good historical 
novels, and put up a list. Some of these the boys are fortunate enough 
to find in the school library. One year, we produced in class the 
House of Commons scene from Drinkwater’s. Oliver Cromwell, a 
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“stunt ’’ lesson which the boys enjoyed thoroughly. But a certain 
severity about my teaching in these forms I think worth while. In the 
senior forms, I find boys still possess the framework of English history 
and I have a foundation on which to work. 

In Form III we are at present using Hamilton and Blunt, but I do 
not like its arrangement. I have long been wanting to replace it, and 
I hope that A. M. Dale’s book, which a publisher’s note just announces, 
may meet my requirements. In Form IV I use Tout’s Advanced 
History, Part IL or Part III. This session, however, I replaced Part IIT 
by Mowat’s Short History of Great Britain since 1714. I like the latter’s 
breadth and its attention to Dominion history. The boys are delighted 
with its pictures, its biographical detail and its quotations. They 
always want to know “ what he said.” There is more than twice as 
much on the nineteenth century as on the eighteenth. But I am hoping 
that this unbalance will make up for the unbalance in the other direction 
of Morris’s Part IT. 

Mr. Johnson raises the question whether the best text-book in the 
upper forms is that which gives the plain narrative or that which 
interprets in terms of ideas and movements. Here, I think, he touches 
upon the central dilemma of the teacher of history. I have been, and 
still am, experimenting with this very problem. It all depends upon 
what primary function the text-book is toserve. If itis to be to 
get up answers, then the plain narrative seems to me to be absolutely 
necessary. For how can boys be expected to extract a full narrative 
of facts from “‘ philosophic generalisations,” and then rearrange those 
facts in another way? And in Form IV I have gone back to Tout, if 
not to Hassall and Oman. It is surprising how much boys prefer the 
book which puts on one side interpretation and style, and sets out 
single-mindedly to present a full and clear organisation of facts and 
dates. I found a Sixth Form boy digging up materials for essays from 
Hassall, and spurning the Cambridge Modern and the Political History. 
In Form IV I supply an interpretation in topic lessons in class, and I 
expect the boys to give others in their answers to questions after reading 
the text-book. These questions begin innocently enough with the 
“Compare and contrast’ type, but they finally reach the type of 
“Explain the historical significance of ...”’ So that in my class 
teaching and in the written work, I am weaning the boys from the 
narrative text-book. 

For, in my opinion, the chief drawback to the continual use of the 
plain narrative text-book is just that boys soon begin to think that 
there is no other way of studying or writing history. Already in 
Form IV it is a struggle to get their essays to handle the facts in any but 
a thinly veiled narrative order. Then again, such books, perhaps 
necessarily, lack anything approaching the heights of historical style 
in writing. They are one perpetual literary flat. In Form V I want 
the text-book to show the boys history, written in a literary style and 
interpreted in historic ideas. For it is my experience that they need to 
study good untrammelled historical writing in order to imitate it. The 
lecture of the teacher will not suffice. However carefully he choose his 
words, much of their effect, from this point of view, seems to be dissipated. 
I have come to the conclusion that there is no middle course when 
the issue is clearly perceived. Just as in Form IV I am ready to use 
the organised narrative of the old type, so in Form V I am making, this 
session, the experiment of using as a text-book G. M. Trevelyan’s 
History of England, which can be had in three parts, This work, a 
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brilliant historical essay, is not full enough to prepare boys for some of the 
intensive questions which appear in the Certificate papers. And I have 
to reverse the process of Form IV and make my lessons supply the full 
narrative, and the written work test them occasionally by questions of 
fact of the type of “Trace. . .,” “ Outline. . .,” or “Sketch the career 
of. . .” Then, we try to do much of the rather advanced reading in 
class, for the book is not very long. But I am already noticing a 
considerable improvement in the style and force of the written answers, 

I have not introduced the same method with regard to the European 
history. There I revert to the tactics of Form IV and use the Ozford 
Text-books, while my teaching supplies the historic ideas and deals with 
movements. 

I hope that the correspondence on this matter in History will be 
continued: it can only result, through the discussion of aims and 
methods, and the pooling of experience gleaned from the classrooms, 
in a deepening of the teaching in our schools of the subject whose 
educative value, we believe, is so great. 


Mr. D. C. SomERVELL writes, from Tonbridge School, Kent :— 


Mr. F. H. Johnson in his communication to History, October 1928, 
raises issues of much practical importance, viz. the “ division of labour,” 
as one may call it, between the teacher and the text-book. Should the 
text-book be primarily an arsenal of facts, leaving the teacher to clothe 
the dry bones with flesh and breathe life into them? Or should the 
text-book present a vivid general view, leaving the teacher to supple- 
ment it in the matter of detailed facts, so far as he finds it necessary ? 

It happens that each of these conflicting views has been vigorously 
urged upon me recently. The other day, i was corresponding with a 
history teacher of very high repute about the MS. of a text-book he had 
written, and I felt it my duty to ask him to insert one or two admittedly 
rather dull facts which he had omitted. He agreed to do so, but said 
(in effect) : ‘‘ The aim of a text-book should surely be to supply a clear, 
firm outline of the essentials : surely the competent teacher can supply 
more details if he wants them.” At about the same time I had a letter 
from another teacher criticising a certain text-book, of which he said (in 
effect) : “ This book supplies the sort of commentary that the teacher 
himself should supply, and it is deficient in the quantity of fact required 
for examination purposes.” 

Of course one might have a book which supplied both the “ com- 
mentary ”’ and the full arsenal of facts; then we should hear said about 
it what Polonius said about the Player’s speech, calling down Hamlet’s 
rebuke, “‘ It shall to the barber’s, with thy beard.” 

Mr. Johnson writes, “‘ Shocking as the truth may appear, I find in 
practice that boys will answer a test on a lesson which I oes delivered 
ten times better than one on a chapter from a book which they have 

repared as home-work.’”’ We are not shocked, nor surprised; in 
act, “‘ and so say all of us.” Every competent teacher knows that the 
spoken word gets home; the immature mind responds far more readily 
to “ eloquence ”’ than to literature. But is the ten times better result a 
ten times better education? In later life the pupil has to cope with the 
printed page alone. He leaves his schoolmaster behind. Books 
remain his resource. The impression we want to create is not that it is 
ood fun to be taught history but that it is good fun to read history. 
he pupil of an inspiring teacher working with an “ arsenal of facts ” 
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text-book—of which the reductio ad extremum is the modern type of 

rinted History Note-Book, like those by Mr. Edwards—will in later 
life remember his teacher with admiration; but will he continue self- 
education in history ? 

Ah, but the examination! Exactly. We cannot get away from it. 
The external examination seems inevitable. On the whole it is 
extremely carefully and skilfully conducted. I have had occasion, at 
times, to criticise details in the proceedings of examiners, but when all 
is said they do their laborious and thankless task extraordinarily well. 
Yet the very existence of the external.examination forces the teacher to 
adopt methods that will bring quick returns, and to get his pupils’ goods 
into their shop windows. 

Two movements are in progress, and they are pulling in opposite 
directions. On the one hand all kinds of teachers are hankering after 
“new methods” of history teaching. I hardly know what most of 
these new methods are, and if I did I dare say I should regard some of 
them as foolish, but they all have this in common: that they are based 
upon the researches of modern psychology, and they aim at education 
in the deeper sense rather than mere instruction. On the other hand 
we have an external examination system, pursued with ever-increasin, 
ardour and imposed with ever-increasing rigour,—by the schoo 
authorities rather than the examining bodies. School after school, for 
example, is aiming at, and succeeding in, getting its Upper Fifth a 

st-certificate form, and bringing its Lower as well as its Middle Fifth 
into the “ certificate block,” and so on. And all this of course puts a 
premium on mere instruction. 






















HistToricaL Revision XLV.—Trmopa Necsssitas * 
ADDENDUM 


Ir was suggested at the end of this Revision that the area which 
with its work “ belonged to London ”’ in 1097 might perhaps be the 
counties, or parts of them, where at that period certain estates had 
outlying tenants in London—i.e., according to Domesday Book, Surrey, 
Essex and Middlesex. When, following A. Ballard, I made that 
suggestion, I had forgotten a document? which seems to discredit it 
completely : the command of Henry I that the manor of Alciston in 
Sussex, which his father had given to Battle Abbey, should be free from 
the work of London Bridge, de opere pontis London’, as well as from 
that of Pevensey Castle. I should be very grateful if any reader of 
History could send me further references bearing on the question, 
beyond those given by Professor Stenton in Historical Association 
Leaflet 38, ‘‘ Norman London,” p. 2. 














E. Jzerrries Davis. 






1 supra, p. 33 (April, 1928). 
* Translated by Btow, Survey of London (ed. C. L. Kingsford), i. 22. The 
original is now in the British Museum, among the Harleian Charters: 43 C. 12. 
It is printed in Fadera (Rec. Comm.), i. 8. 
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HISTORICAL REVISIONS 
XLVIII.—Roman Lonpon 


Tue handsome, moderately priced, and generously illustrated 
volume on Roman London lately published by the Royal Commission 
on Historical Monuments (England)! deserves a warm welcome at 
the hands of all who are interested in British history. As a mere 
catalogue of the monuments, including the handful of extant or 
recorded inscriptions, it is as full and accurate as anyone could desire. 
That, however, is not the — of it that will make the strongest 
appeal to general students. What they will find at once most attractive 
and most useful is the Introduction, in which Dr. Mortimer Wheeler 
gives a reasoned statement of the conclusions reached by the com- 
mittee of experts to whom the Royal Commission delegated the duty 
of carrying out a fresh survey. As there is no indication to the con- 
trary, we may presume that the findings of the committee—an excep- 
tionally strong one, by the way,—were unanimous. We are therefore 
justified in regarding as authoritative the account of Roman London 
which is here presented. But it has merits which authoritative 
pronouncements do not always possess. It is singularly clear, coherent 
and readable; it is not merely dogmatic, but sets out fairly and fully 
the arguments for and against the more important inferences that 
are drawn; and, finally, it is characterised throughout by a sobriety 
of judgment and a gentle persuasiveness which make it difficult to 
withhold assent from the propositions it enunciates. The book 
undoubtedly marks an epoch in the study of the subject, and accord- 
ingly a summary of its contents may appropriately find a place in 
History. 

The Introduction opens with a convenient conspectus of earlier 
authorities, including full citations of all the relevant passages in 
classical writers. This is followed by a brief description of the geo- 
graphical and geological setting. Here Dr. Wheeler has practically 
nothing to add to what was long ago so well said by Haverfield regard- 
ing the unique advantage conferred upon London by its situation 
from the point of view of maritime trade. On the other hand, by 
invoking the aid of geology he is able to make a new and significant 
point. A singularly instructive map of the district shows how the 
narrow strips of gravel and alluvial soil on either bank of the river 
are hemmed in by great tracts of heavy clay, which must at one time 
have been so thickly covered with trees and jungle as to preclude the 
possibility of human occupation, and which have therefore yielded no 
traces of Roman or other early remains. The implication is that, 
while the stream itself must have been the main highway into the 
interior of the island in prehistoric times, the actual site of London 

2 An Inventory of the Historical Monuments in London. Vol. iii, Roman 
London. 1928. xxii + 208 pp.; 66 full-page plates (several coloured), 3 large 
mere, and 93 plans and other drawings in the text. H.M. Stationery Office. 
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can have been of little moment prior to the advent of a strong central 
authority, master of an organisation capable of clearing ways through 
the forest and of laying down long lines of road by which people and 
goods from overseas could be quickly and conveniently moved north, 
west, or south. 

This a priori argument against the notion of a Celtic London is 
reinforced by a critical scrutiny of the extant evidence in the shape 
of pottery sherds, a scrutiny the result of which will only be fully 
appreciated if one remembers that behind it is all the weight lent by 
the opinion of specialists so experienced as Dr. Davies Pryce and 
Mr. Bushe-Fox. The existence of certain fragments that seem sug- 
gestive of pre-Roman types is freely admitted. So too is the occur- 
rence of scraps of Arretine ware, which might conceivably be of pre- 
Claudian date. But the former—which are here published for the 
first time—prove on examination to be marked by features which 
point to their being at once distinct from and later than the Late- 
Celtic series with which one might at first sight be disposed to 
associate them. Similarly the Arretine fragments might as readily 
be placed shortly after a.p. 43 as shortly before it. The evidence 
from this latter source is not, indeed, inconsistent with a limited pre- 
Claudian traffic; ‘‘ but, if it is considered in conjunction with that 
derived from the ‘ coarse’ wares, the probability of a pre-Claudian 
settlement becomes very remote.’’ The upshot of it all is that, while 
a few merchant-venturers may conceivably have taken up their abode 
on the site of modern London a year or two in advance of the Claudian 
invaders, the dream of a Celtic capital, frowning from behind its 
entrenchments on Julius Cesar’s legions, must melt into the thinnest 
of thin air under the cold light of scientific inquiry. 

The name “ Londinium ” is, of course, Celtic. On that point the 
Royal Commission are content to leave things where they were left 
by the article that appeared in these pages two years ago.! But the 
city itself is in its origin Romano-British. The rapidity of its growth 
is almost startling. Less than twenty years after it had begun to 
take life seriously, it had become, in the familiar phrase of Tacitus, 
copia negotiatorum et commeatum maxime celebre—a busy emporium 
for trade and traders. The words, by the way, apply to the year 
A.D. 61, not A.D. 60 as the Introduction would have us believe. This 
is the one slip of any moment that I have noted in Dr. Wheeler’s 
masterly sketch.2 What, then, and where was the London sacked and 
burned by “the British warrior-queen”’ in a.p. 61% That it was 
an unfortified town is clear from the narrative of Tacitus. That its 
centre was on the more easterly of the two elevations that flanked 
the mouth of the Walbrook is the conclusion arrived at by the Com- 
mission. And with that there will be general agreement: their re- 
examination of the relevant data—occupation débris, and burials— 
amply confirms Haverfield’s verdict that ‘‘ the town first rose where 
the rr bridge is usually placed, on the east side of Walbrook 
and between it and the Tower.”’* Their view of the road-system, too, 


1 History, xi. 227 (Oct. 1926). 

* He unfortunately rejects the date explicitly given by Tacitus as that of the 
Boudiccan revolt, preferring instead a conjecture hazarded half a century ago 
by a German scholar. That conjecture, however, failed to win general accept- 
ance even on the other side of the North Sea, and Dessau has since shown that 
it was founded ultimately on an erroneous interpretation of an inscription. For 
references see my review of this volume in the Antiquaries Journal, 1929. 

* Journal of Roman Studies, i. 150 (1911). 
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while based on a much fuller discussion of the pros ! and cone, coin. 
cides in all essentials with his. That is, they unhesitatingly reject 
the theory that Watling Street and the rest were deliberately laid 
out so as to fit in with a crossing of the Thames at Westminster, 
and another, later, in the neighbourhood of the Customs House, east of 
Billingsgate.2 London Bridge has been London Bridge since there 
was a London at all. 

Naturally the Commissioners have little that is fresh to tell us 
about the circuit of the walls, for the facts as to this speak too plainly 
to leave much room for difference of opinion. The only stretch where 
there is any real doubt is at the south-west corner, and there the plan 
(rightly, as I think) shows the line making from Ludgate for the river 
by the most direct route and thus enclosing a total area of 322 acres. 
In regard to the date of the defences, however, which has always been 
a matter of debate, the Commission take a bold step forward. Hitherto 
the choice has been supposed to lie somewhere between the middle of 
the second century and the opening of the fourth. Haverfield inclined 
to the early years of the third, but coupled this expression of opinion 
with a warning that no definite conclusion was yet possible and that 
we must wait and see. In the interval our knowledge of pottery has 
advanced very materially. Indeed, it now constitutes one of the most 
powerful weapons in the armoury of the archeologist. In this way 
the Commissioners have been able to approach the problem with an 
equipment that was not previously available, and the result is surpris- 
i They conclude that London was provided with a wall not many 

ears after the revolt of Boudicca. The bastions, it has always been 

own, are a later addition; even the earlier series of these—for 

there are two—is not likely to be older than the third century. But 
the wall itself may be dated circa 100 a.p. 

The novelty of this conclusion makes it desirable to indicate 
how it has been reached. Various arguments in favour of an early 
date are marshalled. But the one that is most likely to carry con- 
viction comes from the valley of the Walbrook. Two separate excava- 
tions on the line where this is intersected by the defences of the city 
show that four feet of sand and silt had been deposited against the 
outer face of the wall, above the gravel bed of the stream, subsequent 
to (and doubtless in consequence of) its erection. Moreover, in one 
case—and this is the vital point—after the lowest eighteen inches of 
sand and silt had had time to accumulate, pile-structures were reared 
upon the site. But the pottery found among the ruined piles proves 
that the dwellings which rose upon them must have been occupied 
circa 100-130 a.p. To arrive at the date of the original building of 
the wall, we must allow for a number of years sufficient to admit of 
the deposit of the lowest eighteen inches of accumulated sand and silt. 
1 Including the fact, now well established, that the land has sunk consider- 


ably since Roman times, so that most of Southwark was then above high-water 
mark, and the river less deep. s 

* The pivot of this theory is the view that from Greenwich Park (up to which 
its course is fairly certain) Watling Street ran in a straight line to Hyde Park 
Corner—a course which would have involved the crossing of Deptford Creek at a 
point where it was some 50 yards wide. For such a view there is, as the Com- 
missioners put it, no evidence whatever, except ‘the name Stangate, the am- 
biguous statement of a 14th-century chronicler [Higden] and the surmise of an 
imaginative econ antiquary [Stukeley].” Yet, despite the destructive 
criticism of Haverfield (Journal of Roman Studies, i. 148), it has passed into oe 
currency through the Victoria County History and Codrington’s Roman Roads in 
Britain. Is it too much to hope that it is now effectively scotched ? 
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If we say thirty or forty, we are brought within measurable distance 
of the days when the survivors of the massacre set themselves to 

restore what had been ruthlessly laid waste. With the horrors of the 

sack still fresh in their memories, they may well have decided, despite 

the chastisement meted out to the Iceni, that the erection of a wall 

was a necessary precaution. It is worth while adding that pottery 

and coins appear to support the suggestion that the burnt layer, which 

is found at various places twelve or thirteen feet below the modern 

und-level, may represent the handiwork of Boudicca and her 

tribesmen. 

Thus much for the defences. Of what lay within them our know- 
ledge is, and must remain, lamentably defective. Every crumb of 
evidence is recorded by the Commission. Yet the sum-total of it 
does little more than whet the appetite. Nevertheless, in reading over 
the Inventory, one’s regret over what must have perished unnoted 
is tempered with gratitude to the memory of Roach Smith, who, during 
thirty busy years as a chemist and druggist in the city, turned his 
leisure to such excellent account as an observer and collector. A very 
large proportion of the entries relate to nineteenth-century discoveries, 
and it is safe to say that many of these would have escaped observation 
but for the vigilance of Smith and of those whom his enthusiasm 
inspired. The task of attempting to piece together the scattered 
fragments of information as to buildings is always exceedingly difficult 
and often entirely futile. Particular interest, therefore, attaches to 
the Commission’s endeavour to make a beginning with indicating the 
lay-out of the streets. It is avowedly tentative, but it is based on a 
workmanlike study by Mr. A. W. Clapham of the portions of massive 
foundations which have come to light at intervals since 1834 in Grace- 
church Street and on the site of Leadenhall Market, and which can 
hardly have belonged to any structure less imposing than the Basilica 
or Town Hall of Roman London. These are skilfully linked up with 
various isolated remains elsewhere in the city in such a way as to 
bring out the rudiments of a chess-board plan of the type normal in 
Roman towns of the Imperial age, the streets running roughly parallel 
with, and at right angles to, the course of the river. It will be most 
satisfactory if future discoveries prove to be confirmatory of what the 
Commission modestly call their “ suggested nucleus.” 

Written history is absolutely silent as to the fortunes of Roman 
London during the two hundred years that followed its restoration 
after the catastrophe of a.p. 61, but we may take it for granted that 
there was a speedy recovery. The colossal head of Hadrian in the 
British Museum has come from a statue which may well be com- 
memorative of his visit in A.D. 122. There is no corresponding record 
of any sojourn by Septimius Severus, but it is certain that in A.D. 207 
he too must have crossed the Thames into London on his way to 
deal with the great rebellion in the north. Carausius, the usurper, 
made the city a mint in a.D. 286, and ten years later (as we learn 
from Ammianus Marcellinus) it might have suffered severely at the 
hands of the defeated troops of Allectus, the slayer and successor of 
the usurper, had not Constantius Chlorus arrived in the river with 
his army just as the roving bands were beginning their work of —— 
This is the deliverance which was celebrated by the striking of the 
gold medallion found at Arras in 1922. The reverse design shows the 
grateful city welcoming Constantius at its gate, while the legend 
significantly describes him as REDDITOR LVOIS AETERNAE, “ Restorer 
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of the Light that never fades.” Of the three British bishops who 
attended the Council of Arles in a.p. 314, the year after the 
promulgation of the Edict of Milan, one was Restitutus, whose see 
is stated to have been London. The fact that it was chosen as an 
ecclesiastical centre so early affords unmistakable proof of its secular 
importance. And this importance becomes still more strongly marked 
in the gathering gloom that characterised the latter half of the fourth 
century in Britain. London then stands out clearly against the clouds 
that were descending from the north and west, and at least two imperial 
commissioners made it a rallying-point for organising the defence of 
the province against the Picts and Scots. 

More than one fanciful picture has been drawn of the status 
of Roman London during these stirring times and earlier. Such 
imaginings the Commissioners very properly refuse to countenance, 
Dr. Wheeler describes the true position most lucidly. London was 
not a colonia nor a municipium. It was not even a civiias or cantonal 
capital. It owed its greatness to sheer force of circumstances, and 
those circumstances were (if one may put it so) material, not military 
or even political. Its commercial predominance inevitably made it, 
what it is now, a financial nerve-centre, and as such it seems to have 
attracted to itself the financial side of the imperial administration. 
Stray hints of this reach us in more or less accidental ways, notably 
through the Notitia Dignitatum, which assigns to it a prepositus 
thesaurorum. Naturally it had also a part to play in connection with 
the imperial coinage, and those who are interested in its minting 
activities will find the facts as to these fully but succinctly collated 
for the Commission in a special appendix by Dr. G. F. Hill. A frag- 
mentary inscription, unhappily now lost, seems to refer to a temple 
for the worship of the emperor erected by the provincial council. The 
remainder of the epigraphic evidence is almost as indefinite as it is 
meagre. Such as it is, however, it has been admirably catalogued 
for the Commission by Mr. R. G. Collingwood, who has re-examined 
the originals wherever they are still extant. Most significant of all, 
perhaps, is the attempt to substitute the high-sounding title of 
** Augusta ” for the original ‘“ Londinium,” an attempt which seems 
to have been but a qualified success. As soon as the Roman grip 
on the island relaxed, London would appear to have become “ Lon- 
dinium ”’ once more. 

But was there a London at all then? Haverfield was disposed 
to think not—to believe that with other Romano-British towns it 
went down before the savagery or stupidity of the Saxons, and then 
lay waste for a hundred years, “‘ although Ishmaelite English or even 
fugitive Britons may have hid amidst its ruins and beside its streams.” + 
Since these words were written, the excavation of Richborough has 
produced new evidence of which account will have to be taken. A 
complete and convincing interpretation of that evidence is still to 
seek. Until it is forthcoming we must perforce be patient. Mean- 
while Dr. Wheeler offers us some highly interesting suggestions. To 
discuss these, however, would carry us far beyond Roman London, 
as well as beyond the utmost limits of space which a generous editor 
would be willing to concede. 

GEORGE MACDONALD. 


1 Journal of Roman Studies, i. 171 (1911). 
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A Short History of Civilisation. By LynN THORNDIKE. 1927. xiv + 
619 pp. John Murray. 21s. 


PROFESSOR THORNDIKE has contributed to the growing flood of 
books on civilisation, or world-history, what is by far the most competent 
and comprehensive that we have seen. Besides being a well-known 
expert on certain aspects of medieval history, he taught Greek and 
Roman history for seventeen consecutive years and English history 
for fifteen. Like Mr. H. G. Wells, he was inspired to undertake the 
present work by the outbreak of the great war. ‘‘ I determined,” he 
tells us, ‘‘ to do what little I could to keep civilisation alive!” He 
therefore set out to make a general survey, suitable both for college 
students who are specialising in one branch of knowledge, and for the 
serious-minded reader whose academic education is over, but who wishes 
to review and unify his impressions of the past. Both objects are 
admirable, and there can be very few people, at any rate in the English- 
speaking world, so well qualified as Mr. Lynn Thorndike to accomplish 
them. 

In the first place the author speaks always with authority and 
adequate knowledge; and the mass of his reading is immense. The 
bibliographies given at the end of his forty-two chapters would form by 
themselves an excellent library on general history. He gives every- 
where the latest books, and generally, especially in the parts where he is 
himself a master, the best authorities. This width of erudition creates 
one’s first and strongest impression in reading the book, the quite 
amazing number of facts drawn from all the world and told in an 
interesting and lively way. This humour and liveliness are probably 
the next thing which will most strongly impress the staider English 
reader. The opening sentence of the first chapter captures one’s 
attention by the aptness and freshness of the illustration: “‘ A person 
who intended to make railroading his vocation would study railroad 
construction and transportation, not collisions and strikes. . . Hence 
in history let us consider man’s constructive achievement,” etc. Or, 
on the pyramids, which “ make it quite evident that the Egyptian’s 
motto was not the modern slogan ‘ Let’s go’ but the opposite ‘ Let’s 
stay.’”” The last and most fundamental merits are the truly universal 
point of view, and the due importance assigned to the progress of science. 
On the former—the universal aspect of history—he follows Mr. Wells, 
with more expert knowledge; the great civilisations of the Far East 
are fully treated, both per se and in their relations to the West. On 
the latter, he is indebted to Professor Locy and Dr. George Sarton 
and acknowledges his debt in the most handsome manner. 

What is to be said per conira? Nothing at all to belittle the value 
of such an astonishing exhibition of industry, clear statement and 
intelligent arrangement, but merely a personal impression. To one 
reader at least the very mass of the facts has a somewhat deadening 
effect. One does not retain so much of it as if the choice were more 
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severe and more were left out. To many, if not most, readers a sharper 
and more permanent impression would be left if the facts were selected 
to illustrate one aspect of general history, set out clearly beforehand. 
The other feature in the book, which at the end leaves rather an aching 
void, is the tendency of the author to quote and raise questions, when 
we should like him to give us his own definite opinion, even if we were 
provoked to pull it to pieces. One example of this, taken from a 
multitude, and near the end: “‘ Jt has recently been affirmed that,” 
despite, etc., “‘ the great growth of modern science has brought with 
it a marked improvement in both et and private morality.” 
Quite so. But what does the author think ? F. 8. Marvin. 


Essays in History presented to Reginald Lane Poole. Edited by H. W.(, 
Davis. 1927. xiv + 485 pp. Clarendon Press. 21s. 


In the interval between the issue of this book and the appearance 
of the present review, the unexpected death of its editor has robbed 
the circle of historians of a sound scholar and a most loyal friend. 
Professor Davis will not easily be forgotten, and much of himself is 
embodied in this his latest work. It is pleasant to reflect that in his 
own contribution to the volume, on “Some Documents of the Anarchy,” 
he went back to those medieval fields where in pre-war days he had 
been happiest. 

The book itself is a rich feast. Though miscellaneous in character, 
as the product of twenty-six different authors inevitably must be, 
some of its articles can be grouped together on a common aad. One 
such is contact with Dr. Poole himself or his special interests. . Thus 
Mr. Austin Lane Poole both contributes a list of his father’s works and 
himself writes on ‘‘ England and Burgundy in the Twelfth Century.” 
Two of Mr. Poole’s successors as ness of the English Historical 
Review contribute, Mr. G. N. Clark writing on ‘‘ Historical Reviewing ” 
and Mr. Previté-Orton on the authors cited in the Defensor Pacis, of 
which he has since published a new edition. Dr. Whitney, in “ A Note 
on the Work of the Wyclif Society,” with which Mr. Poole was from 
the first associated, treats his subject with the charm and humour long 
familiar to his readers, describing Wyclif as objecting to obey the 
citation to Rome because before the journey ended “ the Pope might 
have been damned to hell, which would be inconvenient ” (p. 103), 
and finding 4 propos of Wyclif’s controversies a phrase which might 
well serve as motto for this whole book—‘‘ Academic friendships and 
memories live long and leave » fragrance behind.” It is from archives 
of the Dean and Chapter of Canterbury, reported on by Mr. Poole, 
that Mr. J. G. Edwards has drawn material for new light on the 
nagetnting of the Treaty of Leake of 1318. Interesting questions of 
pa. ograp y and diplomatic are raised in Dr. Cowley’s account of 
that fifteenth-century translation into Portuguese of Guy de Chauliac’s 
M Chirugia found in the bindin om. 9 of a manuscript in the 

leian; in Mr. Madan’s entertaining study of the personality of 
manuscripts and of the great noster-vester fight between abbreviation 
+ suspension and abbreviation by contraction; in Mr. Crump’s traci 
of the vicissitudes of the form Ho quod expressa mentio etc., borrow 


from the jeer of the Papal chancery in Henry IV’s reign, and 
d Wai 


surviving after it should logically have died; in Canon Watson’s 
“ Incident of the Decian Persecution,” with its incidental reference 
to the decline in St. Laurence’s romance since a Vatican librarian has 
explained the gridiron as due to the loss in the primitive record of the 
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first letter of passus; in Professor Tait’s discussion of the evidence 

inst “ An Alleged Charter of William I” to Coventry abbey; and 
in Mr. Hilary Jenkinson’s publication of eight bonds recently dis- 
covered of debtors of the twelfth-century money-lender, William Cade, 
to whom his attention was first drawn by Mr. Poole. 

Several other contributors are linked together by their performance 
of what must always be an unavoidable function of the historian— 
the correction of his predecessors’ mistakes. At first sight a regret- 
table necessity, this is really no more painful or less attractive than 
the scraping of misplaced whitewash from the wall of an old church 
in order to lay bare the true colours of a painting beneath. Alexander 
the Mason, a thirteenth-century theologian, may thank Professor 
Powicke for rescuing his personality from the grasp of two, if not 
three, contemporaries with whom he had been confused, while Pro- 
fessor Haskins has similarly freed Bernard, the twelfth-century Italian 
master of rhetoric, from identification with Bernard of Tours. Mr. 
Galbraith destroys the hypothesis that John, author of the Historia 
Aurea and vicar of Tynemouth, was a monk of St. Albans abbey and 
filled the gap in the line of historical writers there during the wy of 
Edward III. Professor Tout, writing on “‘ The Household of the 
Chancery,” rejects his own earlier theory that chancery clerks lived a 
semi-collegiate life, but emphasises the close social and professional 
bonds which kept the office together. Professor Stenton by an 
examination of genealogies rescues the kings of Lindsey from the 
obscurity to which they had been consigned by the silence of Bede and 
other historians. Mr. Salter in ‘‘ An Oxford Hall in 1424” adds, 
from notes written in the fifteenth century on the blank pages of a 
book in the muniments of Barnstaple, fresh evidence against Dr. 
Rashdall’s view about the democratic nature of the halls in medieval 
universities. Finally, Mr. Baskerville, in revolt against the “ inde- 
fatigable inaccuracy of sentimental writers,” traces the careers of the 
dispossessed religious after the suppression of the monasteries. 

Among the six remaining articles, that upon the travel accounts 
of John of Benstede, wardrobe clerk under Edward I, has a special 
interest as the last published work of the late Mr. C. L. Kingsford. 
Roger Bacon appears twice. Mr. Clement Webb discusses his account 
of that marvellous remedy which changed Alfonse of Poitiers, “* covet- 
ous, mean-spirited, depressed, melancholy, feeble,” into the most 
cheerful of men, while Dr. Little traces Roger’s influence upon the 
Friar Thomas Docking. Readers will perhaps refuse to Friar Thomas 
that epithet of doctor solidus et prolixus, which Mr. Little declares to 
be appropriate, when making acquaintance with him through the 
delightful quotations here given, especially the description of the 
little medieval boy, trotting after his father’s labourers in field and 
orchard, or running home magno gaudio et tripudio to show the birds’ 
nests he has found. Mr. Charles Johnson prints a corrected draft for 
letters patent of Edward III as Count of Toulouse. Sir Charles Oman 
writes on the eccentricities of Gloucestershire boundaries. Mr. Z. N. 
Brooke, by an analysis of 90 pieces in Cod, Vat. 6024, brings out the 
connection of Master David, canon of St. Paul’s, with the Becket 
crisis. Another article based on Vatican material is Monsignore 


1 In this article inverted eommas indicate the frailty af the claim to existence 
of that ‘“‘ official historiographer”’ of St. Albans, done to death by Professor 
Claude Jenkins in 1922 (The Monastic Chronicler, especially pp. 65-7), but securing 
& moment's resurrection on p, 13 of the present volume. 
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Angelo Mercati’s description of Cardinal Nicold de Romanis and his 
legation to England in 1213. He thought John devout and humble 
and the English bishops needlessly obstructive, but congratulated 
himself upon having secured 2000 marks from the justiciar (in return 
for release from a vow of pilgrimage) before he had time to escape by 
dying. 

v The last word of a reviewer, who can only indicate, whereas a 
reader can linger, should be an invitation as warm as any phrased by 
the author of the Philobiblon. ‘‘ Come then, reverend fathers, devote 
yourselves faithfully to the study ” of a book which will abundantly 
reward you. HiLpa JOHNSTONE. 


Arthur of Britain. By E. K. Cuampers. 1927. 299 pp. Sidgwick 
and Jackson. 10s. 6d. 


Sm Epmunp K. Campers gives in a very readable form and in a 
small compass a fairly complete “‘ up-to-date ” survey of the Arthurian 
question. The book is the more valuable in that it contains an 
appendix of ‘‘ Records,” in the form of full quotations from various 
early and medieval writers, whose works are not all easily accessible, 
and, but for some omissions, a very comprehensive bibliography. 
The greatest of Arthurian problems, the story of the Holy Grail, 
about which so much fantastic nonsense has been talked, is, no doubt 
wisely, very slightly discussed. It would require a book to itself, 
and it is really only Arthurian in its setting, though its influence on 
the whole “ Vulgate” cycle of romances, as is pointed out, is very 
considerable. 

The publication by Geoffrey of Monmouth in the middle of the 
twelfth century of his Historia Regum Britannia is the starting-point 
of the great cycle of Arthurian romances, the matiére de Bretagne, 
which then supplanted the matiére de France of the Charlemagne 
stories. It was Geoffrey who transformed the shadowy Arthur of a 
little mythology, a little history and a large body of folk-tales, variously 
localised, into a definite and quasi-historical personality, but his 
Arthur could not have been accepted as readily as he was had he not 
been fairly well, though vaguely, known to pre-Galfridian tradition. 
The chapter on “The Early Tradition” discusses part of what is 
known of that; Nennius in the ninth century (the earliest known 
mention of Arthur), the entries in the possibly tenth-century Annales 
Cambrie, the allusions in William of Malmesbury and the story of 
the visit of the Laon monks to Cornwall in 1113. But this should 
be read with ‘‘ The Sources of Geoffrey” and the excellent chapter 
on “The Historicity of Arthur,” which supplement it. The slight 
discussion of the Modena sculptures, a very important piece of evidence 
of pre-Galfridian knowledge of Arthur, is not very satisfactory. It 
was not Wiligelmo but Lanfranco who began the Duomo of Modena 
in 1099, and it was first dedicated in 1106, though added to and 
rededicated in 1184. Wiligelmo was a sculptor, whose works, always 
recognisable, are found, often with his name to them, in many places 
in North Italy, among others on the west front of Modena; but those 
on the Porta della Pescheria are not by him, but by his pupil and 
frequent collaborator Nicolaus, and they are certainly of very early 
twelfth-century date. Dr. Loomis’s tentative theory, which Sir 
Edmund mentions, that the introduction of this particular Arthurian 
story into Italy was due to a four-months visit to Bari of some Bretons 
in 1096-7, seems an unnecessary supposition, considering how many 
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Normans, with probably Bretons among their followers, were in Italy 
from 1042 onwards. 

The discussions of Geoffrey’s sources and of the dates of his various 
recensions are very good. More might have been said, perhaps, about 
the three forms of the Welsh Bruts, which, as the author rightly remarks, 
“require more critical examination than they have yet received.” 
It has been suggested recently that the so-called Brut Tysilio, the 
shortest form, which differs curiously from the others in certain details, 
is a translation of that early recension of Geoffrey which Henry of 
Huntingdon saw at Bec in 1139, the Latin of which is lost. The idea 
that Geoffrey invented Merlin is rather startling and need not be 
accepted at once, but Sir Edmund gives some very good reasons for 
his theory. The few allusions to Arthur in early Welsh poems and 
the Arthurian stories in the Red Book of Hergest are in manuscripts 
of post-Galfridian date, and so not above suspicion of being affected 
by the Historia and the romances; but the strange poem, Preiddeu 
Annufn, attributed to Taliessin, the allusions to the Palug Cat, whose 
legend, with Arthur in it, is still found localised on a hill near Aix-les- 
Bains, and the wild story of the Hunting of the Boar Trwyth must 
contain very early matter. The allusions to Arthur in the Lives of 
Welsh saints are in manuscripts too late not to be possibly influenced 
by Geoffrey, but the Life of St. Goeznou, though now only existing in 
a fifteenth-century manuscript, may be really of the date (1019) of 
which it professes to be. There is another piece of presumptive 
evidence which might have been given. The Cornish vocabulary, 
which is with the other Lives of Celtic Saints in the late twelfth-century 
Cotton MS. Vesp. A. XIV., was, to judge by certain obvious mistakes, 
as Zeuss pointed out in 1853, copied from an earlier manuscript in 
which the Saxon forms of w and th were used; and as some of the 
Lives are in the same handwriting they also may be copies of something 
earlicr and pre-Galfridian. 

Sir Edmund Chambers seems to accept, as most people do, the 
identification of Geoffrey’s Dimilioc with the earthwork of Tregear in 
St. Kew. The Ordnance Survey has adopted this name in the form 
‘“‘ Dameliock,”’ but there is no record of its being given to that earth- 
work earlier than Hals’s History of Cornwall (about 1730), and it was 
no doubt one of the many wild guesses of that very untrustworthy 
historian. He evidently did not know that there was as early as 
Domesday Book, and still is, a Dameliock in St. Denis, where there 
is an earthwork, in which St. Denis Church now stands. Geoffrey 
was not likely to have invented the name, but must have got it from 
his authority (Archdeacon Walter’s book?), and it is possible also 
that that book only gave the name of the castle where the Uther and 
Igerna incident happened as “‘ An Dinas,” the city, meaning perhaps 
Castle-an-Dinas in St. Columb, about four miles from Dameliock, 
where there are plenty of popular Arthurian traditions. Geoffrey, 
who is the first known writer to mention Tintagel, and calls it oppidum, 
a fairly good translation of dinas, evidently jumped to the conclusion 
that the place which was meant was what was in his time a very 
important castle of the Earls of Cornwall, but was not old enough to 
be in Domesday. Tintagel has ever since been accepted as an 
Arthurian site, but its “ traditions,” so dear to tourists and so profit- 
able to hotels and lodging-houses, are purely literary, and it really 
seems to be a fraud. It has also been suggested in recent years that 
the Camlan of the last battle of Arthur is not the Camel, but the 
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little Kemyel river which falls into Lamorna Cove, on which there is 
an independent popular tradition of a battle of Arthur, close to several 
possibly Arthurian place-names—Rosemodres, the Heath of Modred, 
Boscawen (older form Bosgawen), the Dwelling of Gawain, T'revider, 
the Town of Bedwyr or Bedivere, and others. Not far off is Men 
Merlin, the Stone of Merlin, which is probably the rock to which 
Malory, following the Suite de Merlin, refers in Book IV. c. 1.1 

The book will be found most valuable for Arthurian students, and 
especially as a book of reference on what has been already written, 
and it is none the worse for being singularly free from original theories 
founded on guesses. HENRY JENNER. 


The Life of Bishop Wilfrid by Eddius Stephanus. Edited, with trans- 
lation and notes, by BERTRAM CoLGRAVE. 1927. xvii + 192 pp. 
Cambridge University Press. 12s. 6d. 


Tue Life of St. Wilfrid by Eddius Stephanus (c. 715 a.p.) isa 
work of more than ordinary interest to the student of the history, 
literature and social life and institutions of Anglo-Saxon England and 
its relations with the Continent in the golden age of Northumbrian 
history. Its subject, Wilfrid of York, is one of the greatest and, in some 
respects, most enigmatical figures of the early English Church; and 
its author Eddius is not without some title to be regarded as the earliest 
English biographer, though perhaps it would be truer to call him the 
first important English hagiographer, for he is neither a Boswell 
(unless indeed devotion to his subject entitle him to that designation) 
nor, on the other hand,can he be justifiably regarded as a verax historicus 
like the Venerable Bede. Indeed a comparison of the Life of Wilfrid 
with earlier “ lives of saints ” shows, I think, conclusively that Eddius 

lanned his work on hagiographical lines, and that it fits admirably 
into the conventionalised framework of the “ legend ” described for us 
by M. Delehaye in his book on Les légendes hagiographiques, or in H. 
Giinter’s Die christliche Legende des Abendlandes. Mr. Colgrave might 
have found room (e.g. p. xi) to have made this aspect of the Life more 
explicit in his brief Introduction. 

But while it is true that the hagiographical aim of Eddius puts the 
student of history on his guard, the Life of St. Wilfrid has considerable 
historical value as a vivid picture not only of the life of Wilfrid, but 
also of the English people in that age of transition from paganism to 
Christianity, when the bulk of extant Anglo-Saxon poetry was being 
written. Bede is an incomparably greater man and a more trust- 
worthy authority, but in passages such as the descriptions of the 
building or restoration of the churches at York, Hexham and Ripon, 
or the accounts of Wilfrid’s visit to Willibrord and the conversion of 
Sussex—to mention one or two of the most noteworthy—Eddius 
supplements Bede, or even serves as his authority. The main problem 
of St. Wilfrid’s relations to the see of Ripon and the inconsistencies 
between the narratives of Bede and Eddius has been admirably dealt 

* Sir Edmund Chambers does not seem to have noticed a large number of 
papers in the Journals of the Royal Institution of Cornwall and the Royal Corn- 
wall Polytechnic Society during the last twenty years, in which the Cornish 
provenance of the Arthurian legend has been discussed from various points of 
view. There have even been suggested identifications of the site of some of 
Arthur’s twelve battles in Cornwall and Devon, for which it can at least be 
claimed that they are quite as probable as any other suggestions, and a good 


deal more so than those of Stuart Glennie for Scottish sites—which is not saying 
very much, 
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with by Dr. Lane Poole (Znglish Historical Review, 1919) and is well 
summarised by Mr. Colgrave in his notes. 

The merit of Mr. Colgrave’s excellent edition is not so much that 
it has much new to tell us, as that it provides a trustworthy text 
adequately supplied with critical notes, and an accurate and idiomatic 
translation. His text rests on a fresh collation of the two manuscripts 
(neither of which is earlier than the eleventh century). The notes 
embody the results of a careful study of Levison’s classic edition, as 
well as of other authorities ; and his debt to these is adequately recog- 
nised 


We do not altogether agree with the editor in his treatment of the 
orthography of his manuscripts. He says (p. xv.), “I have not 
attempted to reproduce slight orthographical differences, which, so 
far as one could tell, were due largely to the idiosyncrasies of the scribes 
. .« I have preserved all variants which have the slightest value.” 
This may be so, but for the sake of the rapidly increasing number of 
students of medieval Latin, it seems safer to reproduce even scribal 
idiosyncrasies where they are not obvious blunders. Bechtel, for 
example, has shown us that spellings like michi, nichil, etc. sprang from 
a school that pronounced medial h as k. 

Something too might well have been said about Frithegode’s 
interesting tenth-century metrical Vita Sancti Wilfridi, which appears 
to be an abridgment of the work of Eddius; possibly exigencies of 

ce forbade this. 

Mr. Colgrave has done a valuable piece of work, which in its 
attractive format and at its relatively moderate price should do much 
to make the Life of St. Wilfrid as well known as it ought to be among 
younger students of English history and literature. 

S. J. CRAWFORD. 


The Danesin England. By¥F.M.Srenton. 1928. 46pp. Clarendon 
Press. 2s. 6d. 
London and the Vikings. (London Museum Catalogues, No.1.) 1927. 
55 pp. le. 


THERE is probably no period of medieval English history in which 
the text-books commonly current are more definitely out of touch with 
recent historical research than the two hundred years between the first 
Danish settlements and the Norman Conquest. Few historians have 
realised the full import of the researches of Steenstrup on the relations 
between English and Scandinavian law and custom embodied in the 
fourth volume of his Normannerne. No serious history of the period 
has been attempted since Liebermann’s monumental study of the 
Anglo-Saxon laws was completed, since Bjérkman, Lindkvist and 
Ekwall showed us what a flood of light might ultimately be thrown 
upon the Danish settlements by a study of the personal and place- 
names embodying Scandinavian elements, or since Professor Stenton 
by his 7'ypes of Manorial Structure in the Northern Danelaw, his Danelaw 
Charters, and many other publications brought home to us the true facts 
and the right implications of the legal, social and economic structure of 
an area which covered roughly one-half of the whole of England. We 
~ still have to wait some years before the whole story can be freshly 
and rightly told. In the meantime Mr, Stenton has himself placed us 
under yet further obligation by his Raleigh Lecture before the British 
Academy entitled 7'he Danes in England, in which he gives us with 
admirable clarity a picture of the Danelaw itself and of its relation to 
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the English kingdom as a whole. Much still remains to be done in 
this obscure and difficult field; but already the main outlines of the 
picture are clear and much of the “ heathen” darkness which has 
hitherto prevailed over tenth- and eleventh-century England is 
dispersed. 

No better introduction to the archxology of the oe period could 
be imagined than Dr. R. E. Mortimer Wheeler’s admirable London and 
the Vikings, containing some 28 illustrations and covering the whole 
field from weapons and tools through ornamental metal-work to such 
things as chess, counters, pins, spoons, etc. One misses any account 
of the Viking ships, but that is only the author’s ill-luck, since no 
remains of ships have been found in this country. The one blot upon 
the pamphlet is the section on place-names. Sheerness, Shoeburyness, 
Thorpe, Northfleet, Greenwich, Woolwich and Deptford are cited as 
examples of place-names of Scandinavian origin. All these are of 
pure English origin, with the very doubtful exception of Thorpe. We 
may note also that the traditional association of Viking with old Norse 
vik, “ creek” (p. 1) has now been generally abandoned. The presence 
of the word wicing in the Old English vocabulary long before the Vikings 
raided the shores of England in the eighth century, and other evidence, 
has led scholars to the conclusion that the word is more correctly to be 
associated with Old English wic, “ encampment,” and other Germanic 
cognates, the word wicing thus denoting a raider who lands and makes 
a temporary wic from which he carries through his eo 

. Mawer. 


Les Slaves, Byzance et Rome au 1X* siécle. By F.Dvornix. (Travaux 
publiés par l'Institut d’Etudes Slaves, iv.) 1926. v + 360 pp. 
Paris: Champion. 40 fr. 

As the barriers fall which have traditionally limited the vision of 
the historian his eye begins to range freely over the history of east 
Europe. That history has long been treated in isolation and fenced 
off from contact with the west. But we are no longer content to assert 
that the east European world confronts us of the west as something 
alien and foreign; we ask ourselves how it was —s that from the 
one and fundamentally uniform civilisation of the Roman Empire 
there could arise two types of culture each of them uniform in itself 
but in spirit so fundamentally different. The explanation lies to our 
hand. In the west during the Middle Ages there was no national idea 
which could work with creative energy in the world of thought: the 
Church was the only cultural force which could inspire any develop- 
ment in the direction of uniformity. So, too, in the east from imperial 
Byzantium there radiated a single east-Christian spiritual force, which, 
identifying, as it did, the State and the Church, penetrated not only 
the peoples of the former Roman Empire, but also—and here even in a 
higher degree—all those new and rude peoples which had come within 
the orbit of the East Roman Empire. And the spirit of these two 
Churches and of their Christianity—despite all outward deference 
shown before the year of separation (1054)—was fundamentally 
different. Eastern Christianity was mystical, devoted to the theory 
and philosophy of religion, its form was fixed: the west was sober, 
practical and capable of adaptation. 

When the Slavs entered upon the stage of history they were wedged 
between the spheres of influence of Rome and of New Rome. Faced with 
the cultural and political power of Christianity, they desired to share 
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jn its blessings, and it was at this moment that fate decreed that they 
should receive Christianity in its Byzantine form. It is this fact—a 
fact of profound significance in world-history—which fashioned the 
east European type of culture, and it is in consequence of this fact that 
even to-day we feel that the Balkans and Russia present a certain 
unity of spirit when contrasted with western Europe. 

It has been generally recognised that Byzantium saved Europe from 
the Arabian peril: many would admit her claim to have been the 
guardian of the treasures of Greek literature; but in this new per- 
spective Byzantium assumes a far wider significance. She has been 
oe teacher of a great complex of peoples whose importance is not 
lessened by the fact that our knowledge of it is so imperfect. This 
stupendous cultural success was not easily won: it is the fruit of 
centuries of embittered struggle against the barbarian intruders, the 
fruit of a policy which ever pursued a definite goal—the breach with 
Rome—and of a shrewd and persistent missionary activity. At first 
it was by warfare and with the well-tried methods of Roman diplomacy 
that Byzantium sought to protect herself from the wave of Slav 
peoples which from the sixth century onwards poured ceaselessly over 
the empire. But when in the ninth century the Slavs in the north of 
the empire began to consolidate themselves in the form of more or 
less independent states, then the aim was to convert these ravening 
wolves into pious sheep, and by a spiritual “ occupation ” to secure 
for the future that influence which in the political sphere could no 
longer be maintained as fully as was desired. But Rome had not 
failed to realise the great significance of the new district which was now 
opening out to the missionary, and Pope Nicholas I was not the man to 
retire from the field without a battle. He found his match in the 
Patriarch Photios; and by the despatch of two such outstanding men 
as Constantine (Cyril) and Methodios Byzantium made an important 
missionary advance into the territory of the Slav Moravians. A 
dramatic spiritual struggle for the “ Slav soul ” was thus heralded, in 
which death in the réle of fate caused surprising reversals of fortune, 
until at last the struggle terminated in favour of Byzantium. 

Many historians of the Middle Ages have been drawn to the study of 
that struggle, in which pure idealism, religious enthusiasm, political 
opportunism and personal ambition are so variously blended. Thus 
in its conception Dvornik’s book. is not original, nor in many of its 
lines of thought. But it yet does possess originality, since Dvornik, 
instead of regarding the subject from the standpoint of the western 
Church, as almost all his predecessors have done, adopts a different 
outlook which, so far as the extraordinarily meagre sources allow, does 
attempt to do justice to the standpoint of Byzantium, and in particular 
of Photios, and not least to the standpoint of those most immediately 
concerned, the Slavs themselves. The schism of Photios and the 
mission of Constantine are not treated in isolation, but are regarded 
in the framework of other contemporary events and in close connection 
with them. In especial, the significance of the mission of Constantine 
for the development of the early history of the Slavs is justly emphasised, 
while—doubtless unintentionally—the imposing personality of Photios 
steps more into the background than one would expect from the 
estimate of his importance which the author gives in his opening words. 

The work covers a wide field—we are first given a survey of the 
whole of Slav history down to the critical ninth century—and it is 
built on solid foundations. The mass alike of the sources used by the 
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author and of the literature which he has worked through is amazing. 
It would appear, however, that the book is not everywhere based on 
first-hand knowledge. The weakest chapter is that on the “ Literary 
Renascence ”’ in ninth-century Byzantium—one really should be more 
careful in the use of the word ‘“‘ Renascence ”’ !—and the reform of 
education; it was perhaps not absolutely necessary to insert this 
chapter, which breaks the course of the narrative. The same may be 
said of the lengthy and elaborate studies on the expansion of the 
Church in the east based upon the episcopal lists : admirable in them- 
selves, they are out of place in their present setting. The conscientious 
reviewer is bound to draw attention to the fact that a very considerable 
number of mistakes in detail, of erroneous judgments and oversights 
have been allowed to slip into the book, though these cannot be 
enumerated here; but it should also be recognised that Dvornik, 
through his careful and often acute interpretation of the sources, has 
frequently marked an advance upon the work of his predecessors, and 
has also on important points corrected the general conception of a 
period which is of high significance in world-history. It cannot be 
doubted that this book will take its place amongst the most important 
studies of early Slav history. 

Franz DéicER; English version by N. H. Baynzs. 


Five Centuries of Religion : Vol. ii, The Friars and the Dead Weight of 
Tradition, 1200-1400 a.v. By G. G. Coutron. 1927. xxx + 
704 pp. Cambridge University Press. 31s. 6d. 


“ Tue Glory and the Gloom ”’ is the title of one of Dr. Coulton’s 
chapters. Throughout the volume the gloom prevails so much over 
the glory that the reader will do well to keep in his mind these two 
sentences. The first Mr. Coulton quotes from volume i: “The 
Religious Orders have been among the main forces of European 
civilisation” (p. xi). The second occurs on p. 423: “ Let us not 
forget that these imperfections are exaggerated . contrast with a ve 
lofty standard, and that this decay never brought the average mo 
so low as the average of non-monastic medieval humanity.” Fortified 
with these two generalisations the reader can get much profit and 
instruction from this learned and fascinating book : without them he 
might well receive a distorted impression of the truth. The chapters 
on the Evesham case, for example, provide exciting reading and 
throw light on some workings of the monastic mind and system; but 
to say “ that this Evesham Case is altogether typical” (p. 378) is to 
misuse words. 

The book is based on great learning. The citations from the vast 
range of contemporary authors are, so far as I can test them, fair and 
accurate. Even when one hesitates to accept the conclusion, one 
cannot but admire Mr. Coulton’s meticulous care in interpreting docu- 
ments. Thus, finding that an abbot “ began to visit but did not finish 
propter impunitatem,”’ he offers a very ingenious explanation of this 
strange phrase (p. 320), but a palwographer might suggest that it is a 

4 Summaries of documents should, however, be received with caution. Thus 
an agreement between four English monasteries to refuse compulsory hospitality 
to the bishop's official and his clerks and to defend their rights at law is summa- 
rised as “‘ four great monasteries conspire against the bishop's visitation ’’ (p. 487) : 
see Miss Graham's i on a “Metropolitan Visitation of the Diocese of 
Worcester,” Trans. R. Hist. Soc., 4th Ser., vol. ii (1919), pp. 86, 87. The proof- 


reading is very carefully done; the only misprint I have noticed is Ghellinet 
for Ghellinek (p. 430). 
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mistake for propter infirmitatem. A paragraph on p. 197 seems to 
imply a confusion between the visitation system and organisation of 
general chapters among the Cistercians. And the attitude of the 
conventual Franciscans to the decrees of John XXII (p. 177) is cer- 
tainly misrepresented ; the Bull Ad conditorem canonum was far more 
upsetting to the conventual than to the spiritual friars. 

The “ monotonous unanimity of the witnesses ”’ in the long appen- 
dices of “‘ Contemporary Generalisations”” might have been varied. 
For instance, why should the friars he deprived of Cardinal Benedict 
Gaetani’s testimony that the mendicant Orders were “the only sound 
member ”’ of the Church, or of the testimony of the synods of Exeter 
and Winchester that “the preaching of the friars and their holy life 
are known to have produced no small fruit in the Church of God ” ? 
In these appendices Mr. Coulton has adopted the regrettable practice 
of printing in heavy type the passages which he wishes to emphasise. 
These passages are all unfavourable. For instance, on p. 556, in the 
sentence, “‘ The older Orders neglect learning, they should take example 
from the friars,” the first part is printed in heavy type, the second in 
ordinary type. Why? Both are equally interesting to the historian. 
It would seem that Mr. Coulton is writing more as a moralist than as 
an historian. 

This eee with purely moral questions leads him to neglect 
others which we would gladly see treated. For instance, the coming 
of the friars introduced a great departure from the hitherto accepted 
routine of “religious” life: liturgical observances hitherto in the 
foreground were thrust into the background. The change did not, of 
course, pass unnoticed. One of the grievances brought before the 
Second Council of Lyons was that the Dominicans and Franciscans 
had instituted short quick masses which attracted the people and led 
them to neglect the ordinary church services. A similar movement 
was soon making itself felt in the monasteries. What exactly does 
this mean? When a liturgiologist discusses such questions he is apt 
to lose himself—or at any rate his followers—in technicalities, and the 
result is obscurity. Mr. Coulton has repeatedly shown that he can 
deal with technical subjects lucidly. I had hoped to find this question 
tackled in this volume. 

Another element introduced into religious life by the friars and very 
lightly touched on in this volume was intellectual activity. It reached 
its climax in half a century of vigorous and often original thinking in 
Paris and Oxford, but it was not confined to one age or a few univer- 
sities : the system of schools and lecturers extended it to many houses 
in different provinces, and even in the fifteenth century it was noted 
in England that in towns where three or four houses of the different 
Orders existed, disputations were regularly held between them. The 
example of the friars reacted on the monks. Another new characteristic 
of the religious life of the period treated in this volume was the mis- 
sionary fervour which drove many religious to risk their lives in distant 
parts of the world. Perhaps all these developments are to be described 
in future volumes. 

Mr. Coulton sometimes still further darkens his picture by including 
statements about the secular clergy (e.g. p. 253): he sometimes feels 
that this is not quite fair and tries to defend himself (p. 256). And 
his deliberate disregard of chronological sequence tends to obliterate 
the ups and downs of actual history and to bring a certain monotony 
into the narrative. It is often possible to adduce almost identical 
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facts from different periods, but they may be typical of one period and 
exceptional in another: their real value cannot be estimated apart 
from the context. Even in the short period (1200-1400) treated in 
this volume, more variety in development could be traced if more 
regard were given to chronology. 

The sub-title of the volume is “ The Friars and the Dead Weight 
of Tradition.” Are religious institutions — subject to decay— 
to the substitution of formalism for the living spirit? It is worth 
noting that the severe and outspoken critics of their own Orders, 
whom Mr. Coulton quotes so effectively, imply the existence of an 
earnest party of reform at allstages. There is no doubt that institutions 
—teligious and others—often outlive their usefulness. On the other 
hand, the story of the frequent revivals may remind us that tradition 
is not only a dead weight but an inspiring force. The revivals of the 
religious Orders were partly due to tradition—partly also to the force 
of outside criticism. It would be pleasant from this point of view to 
regard Mr. Coulton as the friend—the candid friend—of monks. 

A. G. Lrrrtz. 


Calendar of County Court, City Court and Eyre Rolls of Chester, 1259- 
1297, with an Inquest of Military Service, 1258. Edited by 
R. Stewart-Brown. 1925. lix + 304 pp. Manchester: the 
Chetham Society. 


Tue value of the evidence of plea rolls has been realised, notably 
in recent years, not only by students of legal institutions, but also by 
those whose interest lies more with economic, administrative and 
social problems. They will be grateful to the Chetham Society, which 
has already done much valuable work in revealing the early history 
and antiquities of Chester, for giving them this Calendar of the earliest 
legal and, in fact, almost the earliest extant records of the county 
palatine. 

From the very beginning of the twelfth century, Cheshire followed 
an institutional development of its own, made easy in a district where 
the king’s writ did not run. It maintained its own chancery (though 
we know almost nothing of its activities), its own exchequer, its own 
local register of writs, its own hierarchy of local courts and officials 
and its own central court of justice. It is with the latter that this 
volume is mainly concerned. 

The first and most obvious point of interest lies in the simple fact 
that the county court of Chester is revealed as a court of record, 
regularly keeping rolls of its proceedings. The earliest surviving roll 
is that for 1259-60, but the series is broken and undoubtedly stretched 
back earlier; there is, for example, a reference (p. 3) to the rolls of 
Gilbert Talbot, who was justiciar in 1255. Their existence has not 
been altogether unknown, for transcripts, now amongst the Harleian 
MSS. in the British Museum, were made of many of them when they 
were in a more perfect condition, and a few extracts were printed 
sixty years ago amongst the Reports of the Deputy Keeper of the Public 
Records. But the revelation of their true nature is the achievement of 
Mr. Stewart-Brown, who has written a really illuminating introduction. 
Maitland did not know of the existence of any county court rolls, but 
was sanguine enough to believe that “‘ on some future occasion we may 
have the good luck to find the rolls of a county court’; this hope the 
late Dr. Bolland could not bring himself to share. However, plea 
rolls for some half-dozen normal shire courts have recently come to 
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light in ra id succession. But the earliest is for the year 1332-3. 
Consequently, though it must be borne in mind that the plea rolls of 
the county court of Chester are those of a court of peculiar juris- 
diction, they will by analogy provide invaluable clues as to the way 
in which we may piece together the scanty evidence we possess about 
the working of a thirteenth-century county court in general. 

The doomsmen of Cheshire, of whom we are now given our first 
adequate account, may serve as an illustration. We have long been 
taught that in the county courts “the suitors were the doomsmen,” 
that judgments were made by the decision of the whole assembly. 
This doctrine will not square with the facts as they are presented to 
us in the Chester county court, for there the doomsmen were a selected 
group of suitors, quite clearly distinguished from their fellows. Their 
ee were visited with much higher penalties; one William 
the Jovene, a witness who disavowed statements he had previously 
made, was sent to prison “‘ because he was a doomsman” (p. 197). 
Whilst judicial sanekhnnny was not thrown out of gear by the absence 
of an ordinary suitor, the failure of a doomsman to appear was much 
more serious, and rendered him liable to a fine unless, like David the 
Miller (p. 177), he could give a good excuse. The holding of pleas at 
an unusual time was challenged by both doomsmen and suitors alike 
(p. 182). There is distinct promise of getting from these rolls new 
and more satisfactory light on the iudicatores comitatus of our earliest 
Pipe Roll (1130-1), and on the mysterious buzones of Bracton. 

In the proceedings of every court—county, city or ‘“‘ eyre’’—the 
doomsmen have left traces of their activities. In 1286 the abbot of 
Chester plainly informed the royal justiciar that though the plea was 
held before him, the decision lay not with him but with the doomsmen 
(p. 60), and in cases of difficulty or ambiguity the justiciar was glad 
to look to them for advice (pp. 9, 17, 27, 30). Their judgments, like 
those of the judges of the central courts of England, must occasionally 
have “made a law throughout the land” of the palatinate, as is 
implied by the reference to the statutum .. . editum in comitatu 
Cestrie (p. 242), and the noteworthy example of a restraint on aliena- 
tion of land without the consent of the chief lord of the fee (p. 5), which 
is referred to nine months later as the provisio of the whole county 
(p. 29). Along with such local ordinances, the royal statutes were 
clearly authoritative within Cheshire; like the statute of Merton, 
they were “‘ generally available for any one of the people who wished 
to plead ’’ (p. 142). Nor, it may be added, were the people of Cheshire 
averse from using on occasion the parliament of the English king to 
settle their differences, as when the citizens of Chester came before 
Edward I in the Easter parliament of 1285 to protest against the 
attempt of the “community” of the county of Chester to force them 
to contribute to the cost of repairing Chester Bridge.} 

The Calendar itself is the work of Mr. John Brownbill, who has 
wisely retained the names of persons and places as they appear in 
the original rolls, and thereby made easier the future labours of the 
English Place-name Society. The human interest has been retained 
as far as possible; we get a glimpse of a large body of Welshmen 
doing homage with hands joined together and uplifted (p. 78), of a 
Welshman punished by dieting for refusing to accept a decision by 
a jury (p. 165), of a water-carrier fined for cursing the castle servants 
who ordered him to fulfil his duties (p. 184), of a juror who refused 

1 P.R.O., Coram Rege Roll 94, m. 22; 95, m. 8. . 
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to rise and take an oath (p. 247)—an indication of the presence of the 
four benches, arranged in the form of a square, which were a usual 
feature of county courts in England. In cases of textual difficulty, 
the original Latin has been reproduced, though in extended form, and 
this permits a slight test of the translation. Signavit, used of a 
charter, is certainly “sealed,” not “signed” (p. 53); Provisio is 
rendered ‘‘ decision,’’ which by its mildness is a misleading term for 
what was a conscious legislative act (p. 29); ad sacramentum factum 
is surely an error for ad sacramentum faciendum (p. 247). But these 
flaws are only occasional. GEORGE SayLes. 


Transactions of the Royal Historical Society. Fourth series, vols. 
v—-viii; 217, 159, 165, 190 pp. 1922-25. 

List and Index of the Publications of the Royal Historical Society (1871- 
1924) and of the Camden Society (1840-97). Edited by Huser 
Hatt. 110 pp. 1925. 7s. 6d. to non-members. 


As might be expected, these volumes of the Royal Historical 
Society’s Transactions provide very mixed fare. Volume v opens with 
an admirable account of the embassies of William Harborne to Con- 
stantinople during the years 1578 to 1588 by Mr. H. G. Rawlinson ; ! 
the most striking fruit of Harborne’s labours was the incorporation of 
the great Levant Company in 1592. Mr. H.G. Richardson puts forward 
a vigorous case in favour of the view that Plea Rolls have at least as 
much value as Year Books for the writing of legal history. “Messrs. 
F. W. Buckler, D. Dewar and H. L. Garnett indulge in an inspiriting con- 
troversy as to the legal relationship between the East India Company 
and the Mughal Empire in volumes v and vii, and Mr. Buckler un- 
doubtedly has the best of it. In volume v, Miss G. Whale examines 
the influence of the early Industrial Revolution (1760-90) on the 
demand for parliamentary reform, and, as she admits, finds that it 
really had comparatively little. Miss E. C. Martin’s account of the 
English establishments on the Gold Coast from 1750 to 1785 has an 
extremely valuable bibliography.” 

In volume vi, Dr. Edmondson writes informingly on the relations 
of Great Britain with Guiana; Mr. R. A. Roberts uses the diary of 
the Earl of Egmont to illuminate the story of the founding of Georgia, 
and Mr. Charles Johnson gives an extremely useful classified account 
of the financial system adopted in the Wardrobe of Edward I. In 
1923 the Alexander Prize was awarded to the late Mr. E. W. Hensman 
for the sound and workmanlike essay that appears in this volume on 
the military operations in the east midlands of England during the 
second Civil War. 

Volume vii is predominantly medievel. Miss E. C. Lodge describes 
the inquest into the services and possessions of the tenants-in-chief in 
Gascony that Edward I held in 1273-4; Miss A. E. Levett uses the 
Court Rolls of St. Alban’s Abbey to add some very interesting details 
to its history; Miss Rose Graham traces the way in which the English 
province of the Order of Cluny gradually tended towards independence 
of the French mother house during the fifteenth century; and Miss 
Grace Stretton tabulates the mechanism of medieval travel as shown 
in the wardrobe accounts of Henry Earl of Derby, afterwards Henry IV. 

1 By a misprint Harborne is said to have been born in 1572 (p. 3), whereas 
he was bailiff of Yarmouth in that year: see Dict. Nat. Biog. 


* Miss G. Scott Thomson’s paper in this volume has now been superseded 
by her book on Lords Lieutenants in the Sixteenth Century (see History, viii. 307). 
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Modern history is represented by Mdme. Inna Lubimenko’s account of 
the defeat of the English by the Dutch in the contest for the Russian 
trade in the seventeenth century, a defeat which became complete 
after the English lost their privileges in 1649. 

The volume for 1925 is more evenly divided between medieval and 
modern. Three papers by G. H. White, H. G. Richardson and Miss 
M. H. Mills deal with English financial administration in the Middle 
Ages, and Miss F. A. Mace has collected much interesting material on 
the social and economic life of the Devonshire ports in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries. Miss Jeffries Davis shows the importance of 
the dissolution of Christ Church Aldgate in 1532, as an experiment on 
the part of Henry VIII and Cromwell by which the temper of the 
Londoners might be judged. Miss Relf records the discovery of three 
more volumes of Elsing’s reports of debates in the Lords during the 
years 1621 and 1628, and Miss Asta Moller makes a preliminary survey 
of coal-mining in the seventeenth century. Finally, Professor Geyl 
enlarges on his favourite theme of the faults of the House of Orange 
as the cause of the collapse of the Dutch Republic, but gives us enough 
information for us to suspect that, if ‘‘ William IV proved himself 
utterly and ludicrously incapable of the tremendous task which had 
fallen to his lot,” it was the petty faction-loving selfishness of the 
Dutch oligarchs that had made both William and Holland what they 
were. 

Of the List and Index we cannot speak too highly. With its 
indexes of authors and editors, persons, places and subjects, it is just 
what has long been needed to guide the student through the maze of 
the publications of the Royal Historical Society, which in 1897 was 
amalgamated with the old Camden Society, and continues its work in 
the Camden series. A complete list of the volumes in that series, the 
first dated 1838, is included; and the list of the Transactions of the 
Royal Historical Society, from volume i (1869-71) onwards, gives 
the titles of all the papers published there. E. R. Apar. 


Studies in Economic History: The Collected Papers of George Unwin. 
Edited, with an introductory memoir, by R. H. Tawngy. 1927. 
Ixxiv + 490 pp. Macmillan. 15s. 


Tue friends of George Unwin always knew that he had a number 
of literary projects in view which he could not find time to execute. 
They realised, indeed, that even if his time had not been so much 
occupied in teaching, while he might have written more, he would 
also have contemplated other tasks which he would not have accom- 
plished. For he had an insatiable curiosity and a remarkably original 
mind, with comparatively little facility in composition. What he 
wrote cost him much labour. It is also true that facts and ideas 
that can be used by the teacher by way of illustration and of stimulus 
to thought very often prove unsuitable for publication in permanent 
form. Dewia was sceptical about the value of generalisations, and 
much too modest to believe that the public would be interested in 
his speculations. It is, therefore, a ou service to the study of 
economic history to have a volume of collected papers prefaced by 
such a sympathetic and illuminating memoir. As far as it is possible 
to convey to those who did not know Unwin the significance and 
inspiration of his teaching, Mr. Tawney has done so. 

Few men can be so closely identified with their work as Unwin 
was. It was part of himself in a very real sense. From the early 
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theological discussions of his student days at Cardiff, through the 

ilosophical questionings of Oxford and the stimulus of study in 
Sumeny, there is the unfolding of what may be called a sociology, 
though Unwin would never have called it by that name. He descri 
himself as one who, “‘ after many years’ seeking, has found his vocation 
in the interpretation of history ” (p. 413). His canons of interpreta- 
tion were peculiarly his own. Although he generously recognised what 
he owed to others, he called no man master. Schmoller made a great 
impression on him by the extent of his learning, but Unwin reacted 
against his main conclusions. For him there was a “ thesis and anti- 
thesis of the philosophy of economic history ”’ (p. 28): there were the 
forces which came from above—the State, and the forces which came 
from below—Society. The latter seemed to Unwin to be truly signi- 
ficant. The study of the voluntary associations of individuals for 
common ends seemed to him to be much more important than that 
of government policy. He had, indeed, a profound suspicion of State 
action, and was sceptical when historians graced it with the name of 
policy. The best example of this attitude is provided by his analysis 
of the policy which Cunningham ascribed to Edward III (pp. 117-32). 
It comes out also in his treatment of monopolies, particularly in his 
demonstration that the victory of the Merchant Adventurers over the 
Hanseatic League was “‘ won at the expense of national commerce and 
industry” (p. 216). He is always insisting that the expansion of 
commerce owed more to the interlopers than to the chartered trading 
companies. 

Another leading characteristic of Unwin’s work is well illustrated 
in this book. Although he could pursue documentary research with 
a rare zest, he had a vivid apprehension of the value of other kinds 
of evidence. A medieval town was an open book to him. There is 
a delightful example in “Social Evolution in Medieval London ” 
(pp. 74-91) of how he could reconstruct local history. He once 
declared that community building was the most important aspect of 
history. It could not be reduced to mere abstractions. In Samuel 
Oldknow and the Arkwrights he showed how it was effected in Stockport 
and Marple. For he brought the wealth of his learning and his finest 
gifts of interpretation to the elucidation of the evolution of the district 
in which he was brought up. He always delighted in the genius of 
the place where he found himself. One of the memories of him which 
linger in Edinburgh was that he was initiated into the local gild of 
St. Crispin, which had contrived to survive to his day as a small and 
obscure body. His enthusiasm for examining the dedications of local 
churches as a key to economic development is well brought out in his 
account of the distribution of the dedications to St. Nicholas (pp. 67- 
70). So one could run on. Mr. Tawney is to be thanked for giving 
us in a collected form the material for understanding something of 
Unwin’s life and work. Choice spirits will from time to time find 
aegiention in these pages. They will see things from a new angle 
and pursue some of the ideas which fell from Unwin’s fertile brain. 
He will not make disciples. His experience was too individual for 
that. But he will inspire fellow-workers, and this he himself would 
consider the worthier aim. J. F. Rees. 
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Cinquiéme Centenaire de la Fondation de UUniversité de Louvain 
(1426-1926): L’Université de Louvain 4 travers Cing Siécles. 
Etudes historiques, —— par L. vaAN per Essen. 1927. 
312 pp. Bruxelles: Des Presses de A. Lesigne. 


Tue University of Louvain has a right to pride itself from many 
points of view upon the part that it has played in the world of learning 
during five centuries. Its lot has not been free from care and anxiety, 
nor has it always been equally flourishing—a statement which could be 
made with at least equal appropriateness of older universities nearer 
home. It has had golden days and days of decline, nor have there been 
wanting university commissions imposed from without, with results by 
no means always detrimental to its highest interests. There have been 
times when it has been in imminent danger of anent extinction. 
In marked contrast with the exaltation and over-elaboration of 
administration which is the bane of modern universities, it has shown 
again and again that it is upon the reputation and devotion of its 
teachers that a Studiwm Generale depends for continued and vigorous 
life. Upon that point at any rate no one who reads Professor van der 
Essen’s Introduction to the stately volume which serves as a 
permanent memorial of the recent celebrations can have the slightest 
doubt. Nor need any teacher desire a nobler epitaph than that of 
“ fidéle serviteur de l’Alma Mater ’’ applied to the late Professor Victor 
Brants, who contributed the article entitled ‘‘ Notices sur quelques 
professeurs de l’ancienne Université de Louvain.” 

Apart from Professor van der Essen’s Introduction and his very 
long account of the “tribulations ”’ of the university during the 
wars of Louis XIV in Belgium (1684-1713)—a study occupying more 
than 80 pages and containing much new material—the largest contri- 
bution is made by Professor Henri de Vocht in three separate articles. 
The first of these gives an account of the former Jubilees of 1526, 1626 
and 1726; the second tells the history of the Halles and their acquisition 
by the university; the third has a pathetic interest of an extraordinary 
kind. When the university was suppressed “le 4 Brumaire an IV ” 
(25 October, 1797), one of its most faithful and distinguished sons, the 
University Librarian, J. F. van der Velde, had made a collection of 
documents relating to its contemporary history. These were discovered 
in 1913 and given to the university, only to perish when the library was 
burnt by the Germans in August 1914. Fortunately they had been 
catalogued and described by the late Professor de Jongh in an inventory 
and article here edited. Among the other articles is an account by 
Dr. Camerlynckx of the most melancholy period of the university’s 
history and its sequel (1575-1617). The official “ Visitation ” to which 
it led gave new life to the university, for it was not only salutary in 
operation but accompanied with the financial support necessary to 
make reforms effective. M. Lefévre contributes a very curious study 
of the “ péripéties ” of a stoutly contested struggle (1632-6) between 
the Faculty of Arts at Louvain and the Premonstratensian Abbey of 
Saint-Michel at Antwerp as to the right to teach philosophy, of which 
Louvain claimed a monopoly. Vicomte Charles Terlinden in “ Les 
avatars de la chaire de Droit public 1)’ Université de Louvain au XVITI* 
siécle ” gives not only a defence of the eighteenth century which is 
worth reading, but a discriminating estimate of some great teachers of 
law. The last two articles (by the University Librarian, Professor 
van Cauwenbergh and Canon Claeys-Bouuaert) are inventories of 
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documents saved at the end of the eighteenth century by Van der Velde, 
who succeeded in getting them transferred elsewhere on the approach of 
the French armies. Those of the Faculty of Theology filled twenty-two 
boxes. 

A word or two of recognition is all that space allows to the admirable 
reproductions of documents, portraits, seals and maps. English 
students may be permitted to share in congratulation and to admire 
pietas even where they read in extenuation of eighteenth-century 
decline: ‘‘ Si les tavernes se multiplient et attirent trop la jeunesse 
studieuse, n’est-ce pas parceque beaucoup ont appris, en compagnie des 
soldats frangais, anglais, hollandais, espagnols, wallons, & y vider des 
verres en l’honneur des grands chefs du jour ou & y trinquer avec les 
racoleurs a la ‘ santé du Roi’? ” CLAUDE JENKINS. 






































Histories. By C. H. K. Marren and E. H. Carrer, assisted by H. pr 

Havmann. Book iii: New Worlds (1485-1688). xiv + 242 

p. 28. 9d. Book iv: The Latest Age (1688-1927). xvi+ 

316 pp. 3s. The two books in one volume, but separately paged, 

5s. 3d. 1928. Blackwell. 

A History of Europe. By ArtTuur Hassatu. Vol. ii, 1494-1740. 
viii + 365 pp. Vol. iii, 1740-1914. xvi-+ 375 pp. 1928. 
Rivingtons. 7s. 6d. each. 

A Short History of Europe, 1500-1815. By Apert Hyma. 1928. 
xii + 496 pp. New York: Crofts. $3.50. 

Outlines of European History, 1789-1922. By G. Burret Smrru. 

ird edition, 1928. 336 pp. Edward Arnold. 3s. 6d. 


Or these four text-books, the first is intended for junior readers, 
and is concerned primarily with English history, though, in order “ to 
set the British story in the general story of mankind,” chapters on the 
main movements in oe history are skilfully interwoven. The 
others are for more vanced students, and deal mainly with 
European history. Mr. Burrell Smith omits the British Isles alto- 
gether from his Outlines ; Mr. Hassall only deals with them incidentally ; 
Mr. Hyma, writing for American readers, includes long sections on 
British history. 

Messrs. Marten and Carter tell us that their “‘ main aim has been 
always to interest boys and girls in history itself.” If they fail, it will 
not be the fault of their book, which is most attractively got up, 
written with real charm, and enriched with illustrations from con- 
temporary sources and quotations from contemporary writers, as 
well as from modern poems—all chosen with the skill and insight of 
sound historians and sympathetic teachers.1_ The varied interests 
of schooldays are all salen into account and utilised as an approach 
to the study of history. For the mechanically-minded boy there are 
the drawings and descriptions of eighteenth-century inventions; the 
girl who prefers people to things will find a portrait gallery of real 
human beings, not historical puppets. (What a difference it makes 
to be told that Walpole always opened his gamekeeper’s letters first !) 
A child with any imagination should revel in the chapters on ‘“ The 
England of Shakespeare’’; and the rara avis who takes stock in 
“ movements ”’ will at least find something intelligible in the opposing 
aims of Catholics and Protestants, Royalists and Roundheads, as 

1 We must except the inclusion of the print of Pius V as the “ stage villain ” 


(iii. 100),—surely an error of judgment in such a fair-minded treatment of the 
Reformation, 
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resented here. (The authors make, however, the old mistake of 
including a sketch of Luther and none of Calvin, thereby leaving a 
t gap in the child’s understanding of English religious history.) 
And, finally, in their chapter-headings the authors (wisely, we think) 
have not scorned to use what is perhaps the language most readily 
understanded of the modern child—that of the cinema caption ! 
These captions give place in the fourth Book to somewhat bewildering 
lists of names ; the whole atmosphere, indeed, becomes subtly changed. 
For in their anxiety ‘“‘ to make intelligible to boys and girls the world 
in which they live,” our authors range over so wide a field (from China 
to South America, and from Pasteur to Wagner) that one trembles for 
the chronological and geographical chaos that must ensue in the minds 
of children who are not exceptionally lucky in their teacher. On the 
whole, however, ‘‘ Marten and Carter,” with its clear arrangement, its 
handy tables and mnemonics, its useful (but incomplete) indexes, and 
its excellent suggestions for class work, should serve as a real intro- 
duction to sound study, as well as a means of brightening the history 
hour in class. 

The pity is that the interest kindled by books like this should so 
often be damped down in later school years by the use of text-books 
designed chiefly to get pupils through their examinations. Mr. 
Hassall’s History of Europe follows, ‘‘ on a more extended plan,” the 
familiar lines of his Class Book of English History: a closely packed 
(and generally accurate) catalogue of political events, with chrono- 
logical summaries and other miscellaneous notes appended to each 
chapter, select bibliographies, genealogical tables, indexes, and one 
map—to illustrate the Tangier “ incident ”’ of 1905. The small type, 
the marginal headings, and the deluge of dates and names give a page 
of Mr. Hassall’s book a forbidding aspect. In style it closely resembles 
the extracts given by Mr. F. J. Gould, in a recent number of History,’ 
from the “ superseded ” text-books of fifty years ago—save that the 
syntax is looser and the economic and cultural addenda are omitted : 
emphatically not the book to inspire further study when once the 
pupil has got past his examiners. Its lop-sided view of history vitiates 
it even as a work of reference. To take an example at random: the 
index to Vol. iii contains nine headings under “ Russia”; all but 
one refer to a war. The emancipation of the serfs seems to be omitted 
altogether, and all we can find about the end of feudalism in France 
is this: ‘It only required the events of the Fourth of August to 
destroy finally ‘the social system of historic France . . .’”’ (iii. 78). 
Nor is the following a very helpful account of French Quietism : “ One 
Madame Guyon, a celebrated quietist mystic—as the supporters of a 
religious revival were called—had been imprisoned in Paris in [1689], 
though she formally submitted ” (ii. 271). Louis Blanc’s part in the 
Parisian Revolution of 1848 is misrepresented (iii. 216), and even the 
Holy Alliance only appears incidentally—and without explanation— 
in a footnote (iii. 157). The explanatory notes may mislead students 
into thinking themselves equipped for answering questions of the 
“ State briefly what you know of the following ” type without bothering 
about atlases or biographies, but actually they often add little or 
nothing to what has been said in the text.2 The “‘ Subjects for essays” 

1 We have only noticed one serious error—the statement that Elizabeth’s 
Spanish war ended in 1598 (iii, 114). 

* October, 1928; xiii. 232-3. 

® See, ¢.g., the notes on ‘‘ Indulgences " and ‘‘ Papal Bull,” ii. 91. The term 
“* Girondist,”’ though often used, is nowhere explained. 
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and ‘‘ Questions for investigation ”’ are just the sort of stock examina. 
tion question that the hardened crammer loves to “ spot’; even the 
numerous quotations from modern text-books, and the much rarer 
references to contemporary memoirs, are adapted less to purposes of 
historical illustration than to the provision of impressive “ padding ” 
in an answer. What, for example, will the average reader gain from 
the bald statement, “ Sir Algernon West in his Recollections (1832-86) 
says that in February 1861 he, like the others, was bitten with the 
volunteer mania ”’ (iii. 236), beyond two more dates and another name ? 

Mr. Hyma’s book is more readable, far fuller in its presentation of 
the social background, and well supplied with —— and bibliographies ; 
but it is too inaccurate to be of much service to English readers. For 
several of his maps he seems to be largely indebted to Philips’ Historical 
Atlas, but in adapting the map of Europe in 1740 he has failed to 
notice that only a portion of Serbia (spelt with a 6 in the text and a 
v in the maps) was included in the Kingdom of Hungary, and that onl 
till 1739. In dealing with ecclesiastical history (though he has himself 
written two monographs in this field) he makes many bad blunders, 
including—to take only a few examples—a confusion of monks and 
friars (p. 52), the placing of the Quakers (as a branch of the Inde- 
pendents) among the sixteenth-century offshoots of Geneva (pp. 71, 
80-81), and such startling assertions as that Priestly founded the 
Unitarians (p. 299) and that Wesley seceded from the Anglican 
Church to found the Methodist Episcopal Church (p. 298).} 

Mr. Burrell Smith carries us pam into the nineteenth century 
with a much safer, if externally less inviting text-book. Since the 
first edition,? an introductory chapter on the French Revolution and 
two concluding chapters on the Great War and after have been added. 
The former is marred by a misleading treatment of Rousseau and the 
placing of La Vendée in Brittany ; the value of the latter is lessened by 
failure to make necessary adjustments in the earlier chapters (thus, 
statements about Poland on p. 48 and the Dual Monarchy on p. 189 
are in conflict with what is said in the last chapter). Otherwise it 
remains a workmanlike survey of the period, devoting more space to 
the minor Powers than is usual in works of its size, but—like so many 
English (in contrast with American) school-books on European History 
—too exclusively concerned with external political events. 

A. H. Dopp. 


Thomas Deloney : le Roman des Métiers au Temps de Shakespere. Par 
A. CHEVALLEY. 1926. 254 pp. Paris: Gallimard. 10.50 fr. 


Tuomas DELONEY received till recently less than his deserts. 
Several times reprinted in the seventeenth century, he was almost 
forgotten between the middle of the eighteenth and the end of the 
nineteenth. The Cambridge History of English Literature did him 


1 Other mistakes include misquotations from the Bible (p. 90) and Rousseau 
(p. 312), mention of the Greeks among “ Slavic peoples” (p. 97), and the 
printing of Emirate as Mirate in the map on p. 93. In the Pibliography on 
p. 396, “ E. B. Babeuf ; The Last Episode of the French Revolution,” presumably 
refers to Mr. E. B. Bax’s book (under that title) on Babeuf. Several other sli 
occur in the chapter bibliographies, but these are rectified in the full bibliography 
on pP- 461 seq. 

viewed in History, October 1916 (i. 187). A few slips in the earlier 

editions have remained uncorrected, e.g. the Holy Roman Empire was dissolved 
in 1806, not 1805 (p. 42); Hetairia simply means Society—the full name was 
Hetairia Philike, or Friendly Society (p. 97); and Bismarck, in the passage very 
freely para hrased on p. 182, said nothing about songs: “‘ speeches and majority 
votes ’’ is the generally accepted version. 
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justice in 1905, and Mr. F. O. Mann produced an excellent edition of his 
works in 1912. M. Abel Chevalley’s book is an attempt to reveal the 
significance of his writings in the history of literature and the effect of 
the social conditions of his age upon his writings. 

It is a most charming work, at once learned and light-handed, in 
which Deloney is interpreted through the popular life of Elizabethan 
England and his work is made to throw fresh gleams upon the social 
milieu in which he moved. Deloney was a writer of romances, but a 
writer of romances of aspecial kind. His work, to quote M. Chevalley’s 
characteristically felicitous summary, is “ avant le xix® siécle, l’unique 
jalon travailliste dans l’histoire du roman, la seule halte romanesque 
dans histoire du travail.”” Everybody to-day recognises his place in 
the history of literature. But not everyone who works at economic and 
social history realises that it is through the atmosphere created by the 
Deloneys—if only there were more of them !—that the documents 
must be interpreted. One sometimes feels that the things most worth 
knowing about the popular life of the past are the things one will 
never know. The cure is to turn to Deloney and his kind. Any one 
who wants to understand the life of clothiers or shoemakers or vaga- 
bonds in the sixteenth century will learn more about it from The 
Pleasant Historie of Jack of Newberie, or from the story of Tom Drum, 
who, “ having a great mind to heare the small birds sing, and seeing the 
weather fitter to walk than to work,” threw down his tools, told his 
master he was off, and took to the roads, escorted to the nearest 
public house by “all good fellows of the gentle craft,’ than from fifty 
statutes and proclamations. Of course, Deloney invented freely, but 
he has the atmosphere right. He had worked at his trade, led an 
agitation for which he got into hot water with the government, and 
tramped the roads with other unemployed journeymen. He is neither 
a sentimentalist nor a snob. When he describes the talk, work and 
amusements of the artisans and tradesmen of his day, it is all first-hand. 
He had lived among them and knew what he was talking about. 

Nothing could be better than M. Chevalley’s treatment of the 
theme, and for his estimate of Deloney the reader must turn to his book. 
Occasionally he seems to me to be a little less sure-footed in dealing with 
the economic background than he is in his interpretation of Deloney 
himself. The remark that silk weaving was “le seul métier ot les 
indigents puissent étre introduits”’ is hardly to be substantiated— 
consider only the workhouses and “ spinning schools ” for workers in 
wool established by municipalities—and the ‘‘ grands ateliers ” where 
Deloney, it is suggested, collected his anecdotes, savour more of the late 
seventeenth, than of the late sixteenth, century. But these are trifles. 
The book as a whole is an extraordinarily vivid and vigorous picture of 
a section of Elizabethan England from an unusual angle. It ought 
to be read by all who are interested in the history either of literature 
or of English economic and social life. R. H. TAWNEY. 


British Diplomatic Instructions. Volume iii, Denmark, 1689-1789. 
Edited by J. F. Cuanoz. 1926. xli+ 229 pp. Volume iv, 
France, 1721-1727. Edited by L. G. WickHam Leae. 1927. 
xliii + 253 pp. Volume v, Sweden, 1727-1789. Edited by J. F. 
Cuancg. 1928. xxvi-+ 268 pp. The Royal Historical Society. 

In the second volume in this series, the first dealing with France, 

Mr. Wickham Legg, beginning at 1689, reached the date of 1721. A 

1 Reviewed in History, xi. 163. 
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whole volume is now devoted to less than seven years, It is a period 
when the diplomatic correspondence runs without interruption, when 
the number and interest of conflicting negotiations was unusu: 
great. In those days the embassy in Paris was of exceptional impori- 
ance, and the ambassador, Horatio Walpole, is well known for the 
length and value of his services. Mr. Legg was therefore right in 
increasing the number and extending the scope of his extracts. 

Future historians will, however, not be et from going to 
the original documents. I much doubt whether to publish only 
extracts from the dispatches sent abroad and to leave out the ambas- 
sadors’ answers is after all satisfactory. In this case we are luckily 
able to find them in W. Coxe’s Memoirs of Horatio, Lord Walpole, 
but the line followed by the editors of Diplomatic Instructions 
remains open to criticism. A similar problem was faced by the 
editors of the corresponding French series, Recueil des Instructions, 
and it is interesting to see how the later volumes of that series—the 
three dealing with Holland, and those concerning England, of which 
the first part is due shortly to appear—differ from the oldest ones. 
To the text of the Instructions are now added numerous extracts and 
résumés from the dispatches sent or received by the French Foreign 
Office. The number of foot-notes has also been very much increased. 
In the British series the notes remain few and meagre. Mr. Legg has 
written a most excellent survey of the period in his introduction, but 
the letters frequently allude to minor facts which are left unexplained. 

The reader of Mr. Legg’s volume has, however, only to turn to 
the works of historians—Bourgeois, Dureng, Chance—whose combined 
efforts have succeeded in explaining and disentangling the complicated 
diplomatic activity of the period. Mr. Legg could therefore not expect 
to throw much new light on a ground already well explored, but he 
makes accessible valuable documents published with full accuracy. 

In the volume devoted to Denmark and covering the hundred 
years 1689-1789, Mr. Chance rightly believes ‘ that much will be 
found that will be new at least to English readers.”” This, of course, 
is not true of the first quarter of the eighteenth century, because the 
editor had himself previously elucidated the part played by the North 
in European Crane from George I’s accession to 1727. But for 
the later period English readers will find these documents extremely 
valuable. They provide indeed more full and detailed information 
than can be fo in Geffroy’s volume in the Recueil des Instructions. 
Walter Titley, who stayed in Denmark from 1729 to 1768, kept his 
government well informed, and the letters he received are of great 
interest. They provide a full description of Denmark’s policy during 
the wars of 1740-1763, of the influence enjoyed first by France and 
later by Russia on the Danish court. Much is to be found on Andreas 
and Johann von Bernstorff, which should be compared with the 
Bernstorff's Papers edited by Friis. 

The extracts contained in volume v trace at length the story of 
the everlasting struggle with France for control over Sweden. The 
British ministers, Finch, Burnaby, and Sir John Goodricke, were appar- 
ently able and active agents; but they failed to outrival France, and 
from 1748 to 1764 Great Britain was not even represented at Stock- 
holm. Their failure cannot, I believe, be ascribed to the single fact 
that France was willing to use corruption on a wider scale. It is the 
whole success of Fleury’s policy in Kurope at large that explains 
France’s victory in the diet of 1738, while, when oa Eleonora was 
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of Sweden, Prussian influence also interfered. Finally France, 
in 1766, took the right step when she decided to support an increase 
of the royal perogative. All through the volume the British agents 
are to be found acting in close co-operation with their Russian 
colleagues, and during the later period the alliance with Sweden is clearly 
subordinated to a previous accord with Russia. Success therefore 
was made impossible by the coup d’état of 1772. Pavun VavucHER. 


Politische Correspondenz Friedrichs des Grossen. 40 Band. 1928. 
517 pp. Leipsic: Quelle und Meyer. Rm. 32. 


Or all the printed authorities for the history of the eighteenth 
century, the correspondence of Frederick is the most extensive and 
on the whole the most valuable. His interests were so all-embracing, 
and his insight, though not infallible, was so keen and at times almost 
uncanny, that he is the most enlightening as he is the most illustrious 
commentator on his period. The present volume deals only with the 
first four months of 1778, and its main concern is the diplomacy 
which preceded the actual outbreak of war over the Bavarian succes- 
sion. The letters show how carefully Kaunitz concealed his plans, 
and especially his treaty with Charles Theodore, the Elector Palatine 
and the legal heir to Bavaria. Frederick’s mission was to frustrate 
these plans, and his instruments were to be Russia and France, but 
especially Russia. His one great fear was that a Turkish war might 
distract Catherine’s attention from Austrian ambitions. Perhaps the 
most interesting disclosure of the volume is the contrast between the 
simple and practical scheme of the Prussian king and the grandiose 
and ambitious proposals of the Prussian minister, Hertzberg. Frederick 
would maintain the balance by preventing the aggrandisement of 
Austria; Hertzberg would achieve the same end by securing a pro- 
portionate aggrandisement of Prussia. The latter s ingenious sugges- 
tion is that Joseph II might be allowed to annex a half of Bavaria, on 
condition that he should give his consent to an exchange with Saxony 
of the Franconian margraviates for the major part of Lausitz, and to 
a renewal of the claims to Jiilich and Berg which Frederick had resigned 
in 1741 for the more profitable gain of Silesia. Also Joseph might 
resign to Poland part of the district of Cracow, and the republic 
might give Danzig and Thorn to Prussia. This idea of exchanges is 
in the best eighteenth-century style, and anticipates the famous plan 
which Hertzberg subsequently developed for restoring peace in eastern 
Europe. The editing of the volume, the index of proper names, and 
the invaluable Sachregister, which enables the reader to trace through 
the volume the references to any particular topic, are as admirable 
as ever. As compared with previous volumes, there is perhaps a 
rather fuller selection of extracts from dispatches to the king, and 
these add very much to the value and to the interest of the volume. 

R. Lopes. 


A History of the English People, 1815-1830. By Bum Hanévy. 
1924, 1926. Vols. i, ii; xvi-+-576+4-xi+ 318 pp. Fisher Unwin 
(Benn). Vol. i, 25s.; vol. ii, 21s. 

THE appearance in English dress of the Histoire du peuple anglais 
by M. Elie Halévy! gives us an opportunity of commending it, if com- 
mendation is required, to a larger circle in this country. To say that 


1 For a review by Professor Basil Williams of this, tomes ii, iii, see History, 
ix. 252. 
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his volumes, of which the two at present translated cover the period 
1815-30 in detail and from 1784 in retrospect, fill a gap, would be a 
misstatement; rather, they and civilise what was before a 
of recrimination and darkness—the depth of which Mr. Graham 
allas’ introductory remarks briefly, but pungently, explore. Enough 
to say that for the structure of our government as modernised by Pitt 
and the Whig reformers, for its actual working, for character sketches 
with the finish of Hazlitt, with more than the truth of Brougham or 
the rectitude of Cornewall Lewis, for a diagram of our foreign policy, 
for the veritable base of public opinion, and the economic contexture 
of our society—for this, and more, British students of the future must 
follow this French teacher as their pioneer. 

Equipped in advance, from other studies, with a profound know- 
ledge of manuscript sources for economic and intellectual development, 
M. Halévy depends, for the main body of his political narrative, upon 
the printed word. Of this in all its forms—debates, newspapers, 
parliamentary reports, ephemeral pamphlets—he has such a mastery 
that he transmutes what in one sense is secondary into primary 
material, while the mass of information he gives us is made a per- 
manent possession by the grace of its literary power. But there are 
situations, party alliances or turns in foreign policy, for instance, where 
a reader must go further, to books raised upon a manuscript founda- 
tion, or to the raw material in national and private archives. 

It is the temptation, or the Antonine virtue, of French historians 
to carry generalisation to excess, and even this author, subtle and 
massive though his power is over complexity, is perhaps not entirely 
immune. The main conclusion which he derives from the Revolu- 
tionary period is that Britain was saved from slipping down the path 
of continental anarchy by her religious spirit—in short, by the Evan- 
gelical movement; that British individualism, so moderate and 
restrained, owes its compounded and sane spirituality to Evangelicals 
and Utilitarians. The verdict is, possibly, not the only sign of a rapidly 
accelerated swing in the mental pendulum of our generation. Still, 
and with trembling, I suggest that M. Halévy is apt to under-estimate 
the inherited cohesion of a ramified aristocracy and of a common law 
and order, the immemorial fabric of local government, and those 
features of social continuity which floated Palmerston through half a 
century of nominal revolution. There are angles of vision in this 
book—such as the disquisition upon the army—from which no British 
historian would descry danger to the constitution; an Englishman 
would invoke with more fervour the unbroken and potent force of 
the Common Law, and lay more emphasis upon the ground common 
to both the parties. Last of these concessions to insularity, we must 
sometimes question the preponderance allowed to religion or to 
abstract ideas, and ask w ae more room should not be made for 
Holland House or Wynnstay, for Parson Beresford or Coke of Holkham, 
for the great subdivisions and the little platoons, where the sober life 
of this country, as of France, may be found. 

Different appreciations of men of action, of Castlereagh or Grey, 
Cobbett and Perceval, will long continue, for nothing is harder to slay 
than personal tradition if conveyed in | age of undying charm, and 
Englishmen are still too near that age always to welcome a decided 
verdict, even from M. Halévy; there are, thus, points in his rendering 
of Canning which hardly seem to do him justice. But anything like 
real inaccuracy or grave misstatement seems non-existent in this fair, 
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luminous and well-verified writer; only the microscope discovers an 
error in the death-bed of Fox, the age of George Rose, or the Christian 
name of the un-christian Wetherall. Once only—when Warren 
Hastings is styled “the typical representative” of the Nabobs—did 
the fire of indignation kindle within one reader. Kerrn Feria. 


The Political Principles of some notable Prime Ministers of the Nineteenth 
Century: a series of lectures. Edited by F. J. C. Hnarnsnaw. 
1926. viii + 300 pp. Macmillan. 12s. 6d. 

Tue editor, Professor Hearnshaw, in a short introductory note, 
explains that these lectures on Prime Ministers of the Nineteenth Century 
were very informal talks rather than lectures (‘‘ several of the lecturers 
had spoken merely from notes ’”’): hence, shall we say, the freshness 
of the book. He also confesses “that the different lecturers have 
interpreted the expression political principles very variously”’; he 
nevertheless hopes “that the variety of their interpretations will 
increase the interest of the book without unduly detracting from its 
value”; and the hope is quite fulfilled. Sometimes the lecture is a 
complete, though necessarily short, and encomiastic sketch of the 
career of a hero (Mr. Temperley on Canning; Sir Richard Lodge on 
Robert Peel; Mr. Hearnshaw on Disraeli; Mr. Marten on Lord 
Salisbury; Mr. Ramsay Muir on Gladstone); sometimes it is critical, 
and even highly critical (Mr. Reddaway on Lord John Russell; Sir 
Charles Oman on Wellington); Mr. Guedalla chooses to tell us rather 
the pre-history, if we may so speak, than the history of Lord Palmer- 
ston’s life, and dwells exclusively upon the years 1809-1830, when 
nobody would have dreamt of considering him a first-rank statesman. 
Again, no two of our lecturers agree about their scale of political and 
historical values. Whereas one of them admires his great man for 
having been so international, another admires his for having been 
intensely national. Mr. Temperley presents Canning’s premiership 
in 1827 as his final triumph, only interrupted by the accident of death ; 
Sir Richard Lodge thinks that ‘‘ Canning, if he had lived, might have 
fallen less ignominiously than Goderich, but could not have averted 
a fall” (p. 59). It is interesting, again, to confront Gladstone’s 
saying, in 1884, as reported by Mr. Marten, that “ the Liberal legisla- 
tion of the last fifty years is very remarkable, so remarkable that it 
now left nothing to be done” (p. 291), with Mr. Ramsay Muir’s interest- 
ing views as to the plasticity of the mind of Gladstone, who was quite 
ready to evolve into a modern democrat and land nationaliser. How 
many among these notable Prime Ministers were really great men ? 
With the double exception of Canning and Disraeli, we are afraid none 
of them would be entitled to be called a man of genius. Nineteenth- 
century England was happy in this respect, that the greatness of the 
nation made the greatness of the statesmen, not the greatness of the 
statesmen the greatness of the nation. E.re Hatfvy. 


England and New Zealand. By A.J.Harrop. 1926. xxiv + 326 pp. 
Methuen. 8s. 6d. 

THE title of this book appears to be a little too wide, inasmuch as 
it does not attempt to trace the relations between the two countries 
later than the year 1856. The book is indeed very largely a study of 
the relations between the New Zealand Company and the Colonial 
Office, with occasional digressions to consider such subjects as the 
missionary land claims and the commercial activities of the French. 
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The story of the early colonisation of the country brings out clearly 
the difficulties in the way of any scheme of “ systematic colonisation ” 
devised in the Mother Country—the absence of a preliminary survey, 
the disadvantages of sale at a uniform price, the precipitate despatch 
of settlers before arrangements had been made for their reception, and 
the whole thorny question of a valid land title, in view of the “ im- 
memorial” rights of the aboriginal inhabitants. These are familiar 
topics to the historian of colonial policy, and Dr. Harrop has no diffi- 
culty in demonstrating the causes of the slow progress of the various 
settlements in the initial stages. 

Mr. Harrop stops short with the beginning of really serious trouble 
with the Maoris, and he does not discuss the working of federal govern- 
ment. On the other hand, he has some valuable reflections on the 
Colonial Office, and particularly on that much-maligned statesman, 
James Stephen. The old wholesale condemnation of the Colonial 
Office has long been replaced by a sounder estimate. Mr. Harrop 
shows that Stephen was an advocate of self-government for New 
Zealand at a very early date, remarking (p. 65), that “ the most ardent 
of the reformers did not place fewer restrictions on colonial self-govern- 
ment than the man they attacked as the personification of all that was 
bureaucratic.”” He has also something to say in defence of Lord 
Glenelg, whose policy towards the Kaffir warfare at the Cape has only 
recently been appreciated. Mr. Harrop shows that there was good 
reason for the Colonial Secretary’s concern for the maintenance of 
the native rights secured by the Treaty of Waitangi. He also demon- 
strates that some of the credit for the refusal to sanction the introduction 
of Indian labourers into New South Wales and New Zealand belongs 
properly to Glenelg (pp. 55-6). 

On the subject of the French the book contains some interesting 
suggestions. Mr. Harrop does not believe that the New Zealand 
Company saved New Zealand from the French. On the contrary, he 
inclines to the view that the French colonising projects would not have 
been supported but for the threat to the French whaling interests in the 
Pacific involved in the activities of the English company. He some- 
what exaggerates, however, the part played by New Zealand affairs in 
the movement to discredit the July Monarchy (p. 257). 

The book is not very attractive reading. It would require a lively 
style to make much of the somewhat arid details of the controversy 
between the Colonial Office and the New Zealand Company. But 
Mr. Harrop has allowed his narrative to be broken up at frequent 
intervals by long quotations from English journals and occasionally 
from Hansard, which might conveniently have been abridged. There 
is a useful bibliography, but we should have been grateful for a more 
adequate map than that which appears on the end papers of the 
volume. A. F,. Hatrers.ey. 


Parliament and War. By F. R. Furournoy. 1927. xi + 282 pp. 
P. 8. King. 15s. 

A vusEFuL work, the object of which is sufficiently explained by 
its title. The problem is dealt with in connection with a succession 
of wars—all those, in fact, in which England has found herself involved 
since 1837 : the Afghan War of 1838-42, the Opium War of 1839-40, 
the Crimean War, the China War of 1856-60, the war with Persia 
of 1856-57, the Abyssinian War, the Afghan War of 1878-80, the 
Occupation of Egypt, the Boer War, and the Great War. Let anybody 
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compare Mr. F. R. Flournoy’s chapter on the Crimean War with 
Mr. Kingsley Martin’s book on 7'he Triumph of Lord Palmerston, and 
he will see what solid and useful work is done by English-speaking 
historians towards elucidating, each according to his own method, the 
difficult problem of war in its connection with public opinion. May 
we add that, in comparison with Mr. Kingsley Martin’s book, Mr. 


- Flournoy’s seems to us to betray a certain shallowness, just because 


he strictly limits himself to the study of parliamentary debates? He 
is, as far as we can see, an out-and-out pacifist, who thinks that the 
duty of Parliament should be, always, to prevent the Government from 
going to war. He observes that such is not the case, and complains 
that “the greater number of members of Parliament have generally 
shown extraordinary resignation in accepting as much or as little as 
the Government wished to present to it with reference to its policy 
preceding the outbreak of war” (p. 250). So that, just as we expect 
him to tell us whether he wishes the control of Parliament over the 
war powers to be increased, he disappoints us through declaring the 
point to be “ necessarily a matter of opinion, and one on which he 
thinks it useless to give his own conclusion ” (p. 266). He allows us, 
however, to guess that he relies upon the “ sharp difference of opinion on 
the basic principles of foreign policy ”’ (p. 267) between the Unionists 
and the Labour party as favourable to peace. The “sharpness” of 
the difference has always failed to strike us; and we have never 
heard that Locarno was an achievement of the Labour Party. We 
doubt very much, on the other hand, whether the pressure of Labour 
pacifism will prove itself, in years to come, as efficacious towards 
preserving peace as was Cobden’s and Bright’s bourgeois pacifism, 
during the years which elapsed between the end of the Crimean War 
and the beginning of Disraeli’s ministry in 1874. E.m Hatfvy. 


SHORT NOTICES 


Mr. KENNETH BELL and Miss Gladys M. Morgan, the compilers, 
describe the purpose of their book entitled The Great Historians 
(Christophers, 5s.), in an introductory note. It seeks to illustrate 
well-known movements and events, to give characteristic examples of 
the method and style of great historians, to include some passages 
which are admitted masterpieces of English prose, and to convey an 
impression of the vast range of the work done in English and American 
history during the past hundred and fifty years. They have achieved 
this task with great adequacy, and have produced a book of value to 
teachers both of history and of English in the senior forms of schools. 
They have also done something more, for which they modestly omit 
to claim credit. Before the first passage quoted from each author 
they place a brief sketch of his career and a pithy appraisement of his 
methods and success. By this means they render their book very 
instructive to a third class of reader, the historical student who is 
himself seeking to write. The notes on Ranke and Gardiner, for 
example, constitute a monition to those who may be tempted to a too 
sincere flattery of Macaulay or Carlyle. 

Many sides of British history claim attention and representation 
in the extracts here presented. The compilers have been catholic in 
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their selection. So broad is their range, in fact, that a melancholy 
suggestion presents itself to one who is specially interested in the 
overseas record of his countrymen. Of the seventy-one passages from 
great historians included in this book, only two deal with the naval 
history and not one (unless we count Parkman’s Battle of Quebec) 
with the colonial history of the British people. Can it be that no 
more than this are worthy? No less than twelve of the extracts treat 
of great soldiers or their battles. J. A. W. 


TxHE two volumes of Heinrich Brunner’s standard work, Deutsche 
Rechtsgeschichie, were first published in the years 1887-92. Brunner 
supervised the second edition of the first volume (1906) and in 1908 
began preparations for the second edition of volume ii, “‘ Die Frankische 
Zeit.”” His revision was still very incomplete when he died in 1915, and 
the work was undertaken by Claudius Freiherr von Schwerin of 
Strasburg in 1916. Strasburg is no longer German, and von Schwerin 
has had to finish his labours, not without difficulty, elsewhere. The 
task is at last done and has appeared in a great volume of nearly 1000 
pages (Munich, Duncker and Humblot, Rm. 40). This is not the 
place in which to discuss the editorial revision of the chief modern 
authority on the Frankish period, Merovingian and Carolingian. The 
first part of the book, dealing with royalty, administration, the 
relations of Church and State, and the rise of feudalism, is of general 
interest and is also, it is needless to say, as authoritative as a book on the 
subject can be. The text has been revised and the notes and biblio- 
graphies have been brought up to date. Von Schwerin’s edition of 
Brunner will accordingly be the best introduction, for many years to 
come, to the recent discussions on the problems of European civilisation 
during its most important period of transition. F. M. P. 


The Franciscans and Dominicans at Exeter (Exeter, Wheaton; 
78. 6d.) is the third monograph of the history of Exeter research 
group,! which, under the leadership of Professor Harte, is endeavouring 
with conspicuous success to throw light on the dark places of local 
history. The inspiration and general plan of this work were laid 
down by Dr. A. G. Little, whose name is enough to commend it. 
The details have been worked up by Miss Easterling in a sound and 
scholarly way. New ground is broken and some new information 
given about the early career of Bishop Stapeldon. On p. 54 “‘ Burgum 
Regine ” in Gascony is translated as Bourges. It should, of course, be 
Bourg-la-Reine. It is a farcry from BourgestoGascony. T.F.T. 


Roger Bacon’s tract De Retardatione Accidentiwm Senectutis has 
been published, with other medical tracts of the great friar, both by 
the British Society of Franciscan Studies and (price 22s. 6d.) among the 
Opera hactenus inedita Rogeri Baconi issued by the Clarendon Press. The 
editorship of Dr. Little and Dr. E. T. Withington is a guarantee for 
the competence of the work, and it is full of curious reading. But 
Bacon was not an innovator in medicine, however much he was in 
other branches of knowledge. Accordingly, an elderly reviewer can 
derive from its pages little a guidance as to how he may avoid 
or postpone the troubles of old age. Z: F. 7. 


Miss A. F. C. BourDmLon’s little book, The Order of the Minoresses 
in England (British Society of Franciscan Studies, volume xii), a thesis 
1 See Hisrory, viii. 25, ix. 260, x. 252. 
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accepted for the degree of M.A. in the University of Manchester, gives 
the promise—for which one looks in such work—of the vision which 
alone in the end makes that work worth while save (a big exception) as 
the enlarged foundation for further study of the subject. It is, of 
course, soundly based on an examination of original sources, both 
manuscript and printed, of which Miss Bourdillon gives a good biblio- 
graphy, as also of certain modern books. It is this last list which is 
perhaps most open to criticism. It often happens that a student 
entering the field and keen upon the originals comes upon the modern 
work later and does not fully assimilate it. In this case the references 
to E. M. Tomlinson’s History of the Minories are not properly paged, 
and are not perhaps full enough.* 

But this is a small defect in a very promising piece of work. Miss 
Bourdillon is, needless to say, not blind to the more general aspects of 
her subject. Though in her inquiry into the life of the sisters under the 
three heads of poverty, enclosure, and the relations with the brothers, 
she comes perilously near in some places to applying to them the tests 
of that older monasticism upon which the newer movements always 
tended to be driven back, she probably realises that these are not the 
true historic tests for an Order (even limited and conditioned by the 
thirteenth-century outlook for women) which claimed its origin from 
the great religious movement of that century. She might perhaps 
some day inquire—so far as the sources permit—how far the “ Poor 
Ladies ” of St. Francis in the English houses did justify their general 
claim to descend from St. Clare even through the “‘ Isabella Rule ” of 
1263, drawn up for the foundation of St. Louis’ sister at Longchamps, 
near Paris, and given to them in 1296. How far did they—or any 
branch of the women—share in spirit in that “ great adventure ” of 
thirteenth-century Franciscanism which surely sought its achievement 
among men and women of the world and only used the monastic 
discipline as equipment for that service? None knew better than St. 
Clare herself the limits set for women in her time; but it was she who 
in his moments of dimmed vision kept even St. Francis true to the larger 
inspiration of his hope. Miss Bourdillon’s chapter on “ Lay Con- 
nections ’’ might be later expanded a little, perhaps, by an inquiry as 
to whether the women, too, may be thought to have shared through 
friendship in the life of their day, penetrated as it was with such new 
and vigorous thought and movement. It was through their friendships 
with the leading men of the age that the life of the brothers in England 
and in France was so vital in the history of the time, and it is this which 
makes the letters of Adam Marsh so interesting. Some of the lay 
connections which Miss Bourdillon traces seem to suggest the possibility 


of a like vital interest ; and she notices the range of the sisters’ reading. 
A. M. C. 


In his little volume in the Home University Library, England under 
the Tudors and Stuarts (Williams and Norgate, 2s.), Mr. Keith Feiling 
has been remarkably successful in avoiding the two pitfalls which await 
the writer of short general histories. His narrative is neither a con- 


1 On p. 85 there is an apparent misreading of Mr. Tomlinson’s account of the 
exempt precinct of the Minories, which was made by James II part of the “ Liberty 
of the Tower,” and was only merged into the County (not “ the Corporation ”’) of 
London in 1894, A passage in the paper on “ The Transformation of London ”’ 
in Tudor Studies presented to A. F. Pollard (pp. 299-300) calls attention to the 
detachment of the site of the Minories from the City ward of Portsoken, of which 
it had originally formed a part. 
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gested mass of half-explained facts nor a series of vague and unsub- 
stantial generalisations. Just sufficient details are given to remind 
the reader of what actually happened, and round these the author 
weaves his interpretation of events and characterisation of individuals. 
Only towards the close does one grasp what an immense amount has 
actually been included, for at no point is there any suggestion of over- 
crowding. History is not confined by Mr. Feiling to the court and the 
camp, but includes the cloister and the hearth as well. Yet everything 
is touched with a masterly ease which half conceals the knowledge 
behind, until one realises that many individual sentences contain 
material for a whole chapter. 

The task of dealing in 250 pages with the two most significant 
centuries of English history would seem to offer little scope for any 
departure from the beaten track, yet what Mr. Feiling has to say appeals 
with a delightful freshness. His originality, however, consists rather 
in novelty of presentment than in novelty of interpretation. With the 
accepted explanation of events and delineation of character he seldom 
enters into serious conflict. Sunderland remains venal, Churchill 
treacherous, James II, in spite of Mr. Belloc, “‘ bigoted beyond belief, 
implacable to enemies, and transparently disingenuous.” But in so 
short a work avoidance of controversy is a virtue, not a vice. The 
only criticism which one is tempted to make concerns the period which 
the volume covers. The Revolution is neither the beginning nor the 
end, but the middle of an epoch. To commence in 1485 is reasonable 
enough, but 1688 is not a point at which anyone should stop, least of 
all Mr. Feiling. A. B. 


THE appearance of a second edition of Dr. G. P. Gooch’s English 
Democratic Ideas in the Seventeenth Century (Cambridge University 
Press, 10s. 6d.) is very welcome. As far as the text is concerned 
Dr. Gooch has made only verbal corrections; but the notes have been 
thoroughly revised and the bibliographical references brought up to 
date by Professor H. J. Laski, who also contributes three appendices. 
The most interesting and suggestive of these deals with the movement 
for law reform under the Commonwealth, a movement which still 
awaits adequate investigation. A. B. 


Evaine Francois Avauste, baron of Vitrolles, the author of the 
Souvenirs autobiographiques d’un émigré, edited by M. Eugéne Forgues 
(Paris, Emile Paul Fréres, 12 fr.), is best known as an active agent in 
the restoration of the Bourbons to the throne of France, and the con- 
fidant of the Count of Artois, afterwards Charles X. These Recollec- 
tions begin with his childhood. He was a native of Provence, and his 
father was a councillor in the Parlement of Aix. He long remembered 
how, when quite a little boy, he was taken to hear Mirabeau pleading 
against his wife before the Parlement, and how the opposing counsel 
literally fainted under Mirabeau’s furious onslaught. Vitrolles 
naturally depicts the Parlements as almost perfect institutions and 
expatiates on the high culture and severe virtue of their members. 
The Vitrolles family emigrated at an early period in the Revolution. 
Eugéne himself, when only sixteen, enlisted in the so-called army of 
the Prince of Condé. His account of the campaigns of 1793 and 1794 
illustrates anew the headlong courage of the émigrés, their cheerful 
endurance of misery, their invincible ignorance of the power of the 
Revolution, and their uneasy relations with the allied commanders. 
In 1795 a fortunate marriage ended our author’s campaigning. He 
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and his wife lived in various German towns and mixed with noble 
and princely society. He even visited Weimar and conversed with 
Goethe and other illustrious men of letters. When the revolution of 
18 Brumaire opened a door to exiles, he and his wife returned to 
France. His Recollections add little to historical knowledge, but are 
well written and give an impression of the author’s ability. 


F. C. M. 


Portraits d’ Hier et d’ Aujourd’ hui; by Wladimir d’Ormesson (Librairie 
ancienne Honoré Champion, 8 fr.), is a very pleasant volume of essays 
on various subjects connected with French history, written from a 
strong catholic and royalist standpoint. Much the longest is entitled 
“Vergennes et Delcassé,” and gives an interesting sketch of Delcassé’s 
career at the foreign office. The author represents the French 
foreign minister as the great agent in the revival of French power 
and prestige and as constantly working for the reconciliation and 
pacification of Europe. He holds that after the Kaiser’s speech at 
Tangier Delcassé had received from Lord Lansdowne the definite 
offer of British assistance—“ l’offre du concours total de la Grande 
Bretagne dans l’incident franco-allemand ’”—and that the surrender 
to Germany was a step which led fatally to the Great War. No 
evidence is as yet forthcoming to show that Lord Lansdowne made 
any such definite promise, and the author brings forward none. The 
parallel with Louis XVI’s foreign minister Vergennes does not seem 
close or illuminating; a more interesting parallel might be established 
between Delcassé and Sir Edward Grey. Of the other essays one on 
“Saint Frangois de Paul” is particularly interesting; and the story 
of Fouquet’s fall is told in a way that brings out very well the political 
motives that lay behind the famous trial. A. J. G. 


Water Bacenot’s The English Constitution, first published in 
1867, is too well known to need any recommendation, and few would 
deny its right to.a place in a series of World’s Classics (Milford, 28. 6d.). 
This handy edition has a pleasing introduction by the Earl of Balfour, 
in which he praises Bagehot’s “ brilliant analysis of Cabinet govern- 
ment,” and subjects some parts of the book to criticism based on 
modern constitutional developments. In the growth of the Empire, for 
example, he sees a factor of supreme importance in any estimate of the 
functions of monarchy, and his conclusion is that if Bagehot had seen 
such changes he would have modified very considerably his ideas on 
the place of the monarchy in the English constitution. 

Mr. Manfred Nathan’s Hmpire Government (Allen and Unwin, 
10s. 6d.) corroborates this opinion. Here is an attempt to do for this 
generation what Bagehot did for his, “an account of the existing 
system, that is, of the Empire . . . in a purely statical respect.” It 
has not the qualities of Bagehot’s work, but as an introduction to a 
study of modern constitutional problems it is a convenient text-book. 

Those who want a very brief sketch of the existing machinery of 
government may find Sir John Marriott’s How we are governed 
(Milford, ‘‘ Oxford Manuals,” 2s. 6d.) useful. It is avowedly written 
to furnish in the simplest words an introduction to the author’s own 
bigger books on the subject, but it was hardly necessary to give 
salina to these at the end of each chapter while other works on the 
subject were relegated to a general list at the end of the —s a 
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TuE publishers of Benn’s Sixpenny Library showed courage as well 
as initiative when they planned to give the results of modern scholar. 
ship in a short, readable and cheap form. Their enterprise has met 
with a success which is also an eloquent tribute to the serious interests 
of that elusive personage, ‘the man in the street.”” As always in 
such series, the results are not uniformly successful; but many of the 
booklets are scholarly introductions to the subjects with which they 
deal. These include: The Races of Mankind (H. J. Fleure), A His 

of China (W. E. Soothill), A History of India (E. Thompson), The 
World of Greece and Rome (E. Bevan), Athens (E. H. Warmington), 
A History of Western Europe, a.D. 1-455 (M. Cary), A History of 
Europe, 476-1925 (R. B. Mowat), The Holy Roman Empire (E. F. 
Jacob), A History of England (D. C. Somervell), A History of Germany 
(W. H. Dawson), A History of Russia (Prince Mirsky), A History of 
Italy (Mrs. G. M. Trevelyan), The Reformation (D. Ogg), A History of 
the United States of America (A. McElroy), Hurope in the Age of 
Napoleon (R. B. Mowat), Nelson (Sir G. Aston), A History of Western 
Europe, 1815-1926 (D. C. Somervell), and British Prime Ministers of 
the Nineteenth Century (F. J. C. Hearnshaw). 


TxosE who know Professor G. M. Trevelyan’s trilogy on Italian 
history, Garibaldi and the a of the Roman Republic, Garibaldi 
and the Thousand, and Garibaldi and the making of Italy, will be glad 
to learn that a cheap edition is now available (Longmans, 6s. each). 
The text is complete, with the original illustrations and maps; thus 
a handy edition is placed within reach of people whose appreciation 
of such works has to be tempered by consideration of economy. Other 
books received include two by Professor W. J. Sedgefield, An Anglo- 
Saxon Book of Verse and Prose (University of Manchester Publications, 
English Series, 12s. 6d.) and An Anglo-Saxon Prose Book {ibid., 78. 6d.), 
designed for students of literature, but not without value for historical 
students of that period; Some Early English Inscriptions in Norfolk, 
by Walter Rye (Jarrold, 7s. 6d.), the result of researches in MS. and 
printed collections of topographical materials relating to that county ; 
The Capuchins in French Louisiana, 1722-66, by Dr. C. L. Vogel 
(being No. 8 of the series of Franciscan studies issued by the Fathers 
of the three branches of the order in the United States and Canada), 
which is based upon documents (many in the Archives nationales at 
Paris), hitherto unused, and throws much light upon social conditions 
in that region (New York : Wagner, $1.50); Memoirs of Leon Daudet, 
edited and translated by A. K. Griggs (Constable, 18s.), the reminis- 
cences of a royalist man of letters, full of interesting things on the 
literary and political generation of the last three decades of the nineteenth 
century; Dr. William Miller’s valuable survey of the history of The 
Ottoman Empire and its Successors (Cambridge University Press, 16s.), 
which has been brought up to date by additions to the chapter dealing 
with the Near East and the European War, and by the inclusion of a 
new chapter on the Greek, Turkish and Albanian Republics, 1923-27 ; 
British Archives and the Sources for the History of the World War, by 
Dr. Hubert Hall (Carnegie Endowment for International Peace 
(Milford), 16s.), an account of the relevant documents and the problem 
of their preservation ; an important bibliography, Die Geschichtswissen- 
schaft in ote ogy 1917-27, issued by the Deutschen Gesell- 
schaft zum Studium Osteuropas, with a short preface by Professor 
Otto Hoetzsch (Berlin, Geb tevens-Valte, Rm. 3); and the ninth 
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general index to the Revue Historique, tome cxxxvi 4 tome cli, 1921-26 
Alcan, 5 fr.; sent free to subscribers of 1928). Also new editions 
of the two following books, already reviewed in History (ix. 62, April 
1924; xii. 259, Oct. 1927): Erasmus the Reformer, by L. E. Binns 
(Methuen, 5s.), and T'he Care of County Muniments, by Dr. G. H. 
Fowler (County Councils Association, 3s. 6d.). 







UNIVERSITY RESEARCH, Szsston 1927-28. 


[Under this heading it is proposed to indicate the main lines of 
historical research pursued in various Schools of History, by giving 
lists of theses and publications accepted for higher degrees, essays by 
graduates awarded university prizes, etc.,1 with, where possible, the 
names of the = and other teachers under whose direction they 
were prepared. hen the work has been printed particulars of publica- 
tion are added in footnotes. In each university the degree of Doctor 
of (or in) Letters (or Literature) may be awarded on consideration of the 
candidate’s whole contribution to the advancement of learning ; in all 
except Durham, Edinburgh, Glasgow, London and St. Andrews the work 
submitted must be already published. Theses accepted for the lower 
degrees are frequently published later, wholly or in part.* 

Copies of the theses and publications accepted are deposited in the 
University Library in all the universities except Leeds and Oxford.® 























BIRMINGHAM.* 





M.Com. 
The economic development of the American colonies, with special reference 
to their relations with the mother-country. By Constance Annie Joseph. 
Ph.D. 
The Danube as an international waterway: an historical, political and 


economic survey. By A. Puscariu. 
The industrial development of Birmingham and the Black Country, 1860- 


1914. By G. C. Allen. 









CAMBRIDGE.$ 


Prize Essays. 














Lightfoot. 
Robert Grosseteste. By H. A. Clement. 


Prince Consort. 
The Vicarage system in the Middle Ages. By R. A. R. Hartridge.® 






1 The regulations under which the various degrees and prizes are awarded 
may be found in the Calendars of the respective universities. 

2 Publication as a book is indicated by printing the title in italics, publisher 
and date being given in the notes. Publication in other forms is indicated by 
the notes only. In the doctorate lists, etc. signifies other works, including various 
papers and articles. 

§ In London another copy is deposited, as a rule, in the Institute of Historical 
Research. In Wales another copy is deposited in the library of the college in 
which the candidate has worked. 

4 This list has been supplied by the Faculty of Commerce; all three theses 
were prepared under the direction of Professor J. F. Rees. 

5 This university publishes a booklet entitled Abstracts of Dissertations 
approved for the Ph.D., M.Sc. and M.Litt. degrees. The issue for 1926—7 includes, 
besides the Ph.D. theses by W. C. Down and I. F. D. Morrow noted in History 
last year, that by G. R. Potter, and the M.Litt. thesis by L. Robinson, noted in 
January 1926, and also a Ph.D. thesis prepared under the Faculty of Modern and 
Medieval , on the Place-names of Norfolk, by O. K. Schram. Copies 
may be obtained from the University Registry, Cambridge, price 2s. 6d. 

Trained in research in the University of London (the Rev. Dr. C, Jenkins.) 
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Researcu DEGREEs. 














Ph.D. 

Sultan Mahmud of Ghazna and his times. By M. Nazim. 

Litt.D. 

G. G. Coulton. From St. Francis to Dante; Chaucer and his England*; A 
Medieval Garner* ; Social Life in Britain from the Conquest to the Reformation ; 
Five Centuries of Religion *, vols. i and ii; The Medieval Village* ; Art and the 
Reformation" ; eic. 

C. W. Previté-Orton. The Early History of the House of Savoy* ; The Defen- 
sor Pacis of Marsilius of Padua® ; etc. 

R. E. Prrestiey. 


EDINBURGH. 



















Ph.D. 


The rise and earliest development of Christian Monasticism, with a study of 
its origin. By J. R. W. Forbes. (Professor Mackinnon.) 

The Liturgia Sacra and Professio Fidei Catholicae of Valerandus Pollanus, first 
minister of the Reformed Church at Frankfurt, 1554: translated, with historical 
introduction and notes. By J. Gordon. (Professors Hannay and Mackinnon.) 

The influence of geographical factors on the economic evolution of Scotland 
to the beginning of the eighteenth century, mainly as revealed in the development 
of overseas trade, cqpeckally that of the Clyde ports. By J. Walker. (Mr. Ogilvie 
and Mr. J. F. Rees.'*) 

Robert Owen and Christian Socialism. By F. Fraser. (Professor Paterson 
and Principal Martin.) 

The early history of the Presbyterian Church in Western Canada. By J. C. 
Walker. (ivclesnecs Watt and Mackinnon.) 

A comparative study of the Woollen Industry in Scotland and in the Punjab. 
By J. W. Sirajiddin. (Dr. Mary Rankin.) 

Barton Stone and the “Christians” of the West. By V. E. Kellems. (Pro- 
fessor Mackinnon.) 


R. K. Hannay. 


LIVERPOOL. 

















M.A. 


In this university graduates in honours proceed to the M.A. degree by reports 
on research work in progress under approved teachers, and only those who 
obtained a pass degree are required to present a thesis. 


The Somnium Viridarii, its sources and history. By Eleanor Connolly. 
(Associate-professor G. W. Coopland.) 


The To peewee and growth of the parish and town of Halifax, 1760-1848. 
By J. W. Houseman. (Professor G. 8. Veitch.) 


Marsorrze P. Howpen. 


LONDON." 


Theses accepted for external degrees are not included, as they were not 
prepared under the supervision of the university. 






1 Nutt, 1906; 2nd edn. 1907. * Methuen, 1908; 4th edn. 1927. 
* Constable, 1910. * Cambridge Univ. Press, 1918. 

* Ibid, 1923, 1927. * Ibid, 1925. 7 Blackwell, 1928. 

* Cambri Univ. Press, 1912. ® Ibid. 1928. 

#® Now professor in the University of Birmingham. 

* This list has been compiled in the office of the Institute of Historical 
Research. Two M.A, theses noted in previous liste (History, ix. 361; xii. 375) 
have now been published: those by 8. Ghorbal (Routledge, 1928) and W. H. 
Wickwar (Allen and Unwin, 1928). Summaries of four theses noted last year 
have since been ished in the Bulletin of the Institute ; those by M. M. Postan, 
M.8c. Econ., Miriam A. Rose, M.A., in vol. v., No. 15, February 1928; by 
Mary C. L. Salt, M.A., and Jean 8, Wilson, Ph.D., in vol. vi., No. 16, June 1928. 
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M.8c.Econ. 

Italian financiers of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, with special reference 
to Pallavicino and Spinola. By Bertha Hall. (Mr. R. H. Tawney.) * 

The commercial relations between England and France from 1660 to 1714. 
By Ann Hambrook. (Mr. R. H. Saou) 

— foreign trade in the first half of the nineteenth century, together with 
some observations on the war period of 1793-1814. By J.8. Jones. (The late 
Professor Lilian Knowles and Mr. H. L. Beales.) 

The history of the general strike in Britain. By A. Plummer. (Dr. H. 
Dalton.) * 


M.A. 

An examination of the theory and practice of appointments to bishoprics, and 
their historical significance, during the reigns of Henry III and Edward I. By 
Phyllis H. Scotney. (Professor Hilda Johnstone.) 

Women in the textile industries and trade of fifteenth-century England. By 
Marian K. Dale. (Dr. Eileen Power.) * 

The relation of church and state, with special reference to the growth of the 
idea of religious toleration, in England under James I. By Phyllis Doyle. (Mr. 
J. W. Allen and Professor Laski.) * 

Madame de Maintenon and St. Cyr. By H.C. Barnard. (Professor J. Dover 
Wilson.) 

Constitutional struggles in Jamaica, 1748-76. By J. W. Herbert. (Pro- 
fessor Newton.) # 

The beginnings of missionary enterprise in South Africa, 1795-1812. By 
Kathleen M. Reynolds. (Professor Newton.) ® 

on By relations, and their influence on British foreign policy in 
general, 1833-39. By Norah A. Righton. (Professor Hearnshaw.) 

British policy in reference to Mehemet Ali, 1839-41. By W. G. Turner. 
(Professor Hearnshaw.) 

The influence of American ideas at Frankfurt-am-Main, 1848-49. By J. A. 
Hawgood. (Mr. H. Hale Bellot.*) 

Report upon existing educational institutions in Denmark. By F. E. B. 
Rost. (Professor Nunn, Professor Burt and Professor J. Dover Wilson.) 


Ph.D. 

The early history of the Buwaihid dynasty. By S. Hasan. (Professor Sir 
Thomas Arnold.) 

Some aspects of the political and administrative history of Gascony from 
1303-27. By Esmé R. Pole Stuart. (Professor Hilda Johnstone.) ¢ 

A history of Clare, Suffolk, with special reference to its development as a 
borough during the Middle Ages, and to its importance as a centre of the woollen 
industry in the fifteenth, sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. By Gladys A. 
Thornton. (Professor Caroline Skeel.) * 

Religious uniformity and English education in the sixteenth century. By 
Norman Wood. (Professor J. Dover Wilson.) 

Authority in church and state, with special reference to the seventeenth 
century. By P. 8S. Belasco. (Professor Laski.) 

An historical and critical examination of pokes of Christian reunion since 
the peace of Westphalia. By C.J.Slosser. (The Rev. Dr. C. Jenkins.) 

he theory of property in the eighteenth century : its historical antecedents, 
= special reference to England and Locke. By W. Larkin. (Mr. R. H. 
awney. 

Th. ie and career of Mir Qamaruddin Nizam ul Mulk Asaf Jah I. By Y. 
Prasad. (Professor Dodwell.) 

Some aspects of Indian foreign trade, 1757-1893. By I.D. Parshad. (Dr. G. 
Slater. 

Brigish commercial policy in the West Indies from 1783 to 1793. By Helen 
M. Allen. (Professor Newton.) 

The relations of the British government in India with the Indian States, 
1813-23. By M.8. Mehta. (Professor Dodwell.) * 

The policy of the British government towards the Boer republics, 1848-72. 
By C. W. de Kiewiet. (Professor Newton.) * 

1 Summary published in the Bulletin, vol. vi., No. 17, November 1928. 

* Summary published in the Bulletin, vol. vi., No. 16, June 1928. Dr. de 
Kiewiet’s thesis will be published shortly in the Imperial Studies Series. 

5 Now Reader in Modern History in the University of Manchester. 

* Summary published in the Bulletin, vol. v., No. 15, February 1928. Sum- 
maries of several other theses will appear there later. 
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The history of cotton-mill industry in Western India. By K. B. Bharucha, 
(Dr. G. Slater.) 
The history of science teaching in England. By Dorothy M. Turner. (Dr, 
Singer.) 
D.8c.Econ. 


B. Prasad, for a thesis on the state in ancient India, dealing with the practical 
working of political institutions in the north of India in ancient times. 


D.Lit. 


H. I. Hassan, for a thesis on the Fatimids in Egypt, considered chiefly in 
connection with their politico-religious activities. 


MANCHESTER. 
M.A. 

Judicial Proceedings under the Dictum of Kenilworth in South Buckingham- 
shire. By Margery L. Hoyle. (Professor Powicke.') 

Judicial Proceedings under the Dictum of Kenilworth in North Buckingham- 
shire. By John Lunn. (Professor Powicke.) 

Judicial Proceedings under the Dictum of Kenilworth in Essex. By Harry 
Roberts. (Professor Powicke.) 

Judicial Proceedings under the Dictum of Kenilworth in Surrey. By Mona 
Round. (Professor Powicke.) 

The light thrown by the Papal Registers on Papal Provisions: and some 
ecclesiastical abuses during the pontificate of John XXII, 1316-34. By Annie P. 
Deeley. (Professor Powicke.) 

Ph.D. 


Persons and Politics in the early years of the reign of Richard II. By N. B. 
Lewis.* (Professor Tout.) 


F, M. Powicxke. 


OXFORD.‘ 


Candidates for the degrees of B.Litt. and D.Phil. carry on their work under 
the supervision of the Board of Faculty within whose sphere their subject falls : 
the figures indicate the respective Boards, as follows: (1) Modern History; 
(2) English Language and Literature; (3) Theology; (4) Litera Humaniores. 


RESEARCH DEGREES. 
B.Litt. 

The history of Christian Baptism. By C. H. Murray (3). 

England and the English in the Icelandic Sagas. By Julia M. Keays- 
Young (2). 

The Manor of Headington. By Evangeline Evans (1). 

A Study of the English Romance of Sir Tristrem in relation to its source. By 
D. F. Aitken (2). 

John Duke of Bedford as Regent of France, 1422-55. His policy and 
administration in the North. B nedicta J. H. Rowe (1). 

The Education of Women in England, 1603-1715. By Elizabeth 8S. Bier (1). 


1 Now Regius professor of modern history in the University of Oxford. 

* Part of this thesis, in a revised form, has appeared, under the title ‘‘ Papal 
Provisions and Royal Rights of Patronage in the early fourteenth century,” in the 
English Historical Review, xliii. 497 (October 1928). 

* Parts of this have been published under the titles ‘‘ The Continual Council, 
1377-80,” and “ Article vii of the impeachment of Michael de la Pole,” ibid. xli. 
246 and xlii. 402 (April 1926 and July 1927). 

* The B.Litt. thesis of Mr. A. M. Duff oad has been published as Freedmen 
in the Early Roman Empire, Clarendon Press, 1928; Miss A. Headlam Morley’s 
B.Litt. thesis of the same year, as New Democratic Constitutions of Europe, 
Clarendon Press, 1928; part of Mr. D. W. Hunter Marshall’s B.Litt. thesis of 
that year as “‘ Two Early English Occupations in Scotland—Their Administrative 
Se pee Scottish Historical Review (1928), xxv. 20-40; and part of Miss 
E. J. Kimball’s B.Litt. thesis (1927-8) as ‘‘ Tenure in Frank Almoign and Secular 
Services,” English Historical Review (1928), xliii. 341-53. No essays were 
received for the Arnold and the Lothian Prizes, and no award was sande in the 
case of the Beit Prize. 
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The Civil War in Warwickshire, 1642-6, with an introduction on the Repre- 
sentation of Warwickshire in the Long Parliament. By P. H. Billingham (1). 

An Analysis of the Opposition to the Major-Generals, with special reference to 
Yorkshire and the North. By H. Greenleaves (1). 

The Catholic Body in England from 1715 to 1829, with special reference to 
the Catholic Laity. By C. P. Purcell (1). 

William Smith, American Loyalist, 1728-83. By Marjory S. Sinclair (1). 

The attitude of the Tory Party to Labour questions, 1832-46. By R. L. 
Hill (1). 

Sli centenin attitude towards Mehemet Ali, 1834-8, with an introduction on the 
development of the Near Eastern Question, 1788-1834. By R. L. Baker (1). 

The Repudiation of State Debts by States of the United States of America in 
the Nineteenth Century. By G. L. Ridgeway (1). 

The Progress of Labour Organisation in the Pottery Industry of Great Britain. 
By W. H. Warburton (1). 

The Antecedents and Beginnings of the Amalgamated Society of Engineers. 
By T. H. Robinson (1). 

History of the theory of international gold movements. By F. I. Shaffner (1). 


D.Phil. 
The Doctrine of Matter and Form in the Early English Franciscans. By 
Dorathea E. Sharp (4). 
English Biography before 1700. By D. A. Stauffer (2). 


D.Litt. 

EleanorC. Lodge. Life of the Black Prince by the Herald of Sir John Chandos  ; 
The Estates of the Archbishop and Chapter of Saint André of Bordeaux under 
English Rule* ; ‘“‘ Edward I and his Tenants-in-Chief,” Trans. Roy. Hist. Soc., 
4th series, vol. vii., 1924; Gascony under English Rule* ; The Account Book of a 
Kentish Estate, 1616-—1704.* 

E. F. Jacos. 


ST. ANDREWS. 
Ph.D. 


Scotland under the administration of the Duke of Lauderdale. By Edith 
E. B. Thomson. (Mr. J. W. Williams.) 


WALES. 


University COLLEGE, CARDIFF. 
M.A. 
The disposal of the monastic property in the diocese of Llandaff at the time 
of the Reformation. By T. J. Edwards. (Dr. William net 
The ecclesiastical and religious position in the diocese of Llandaff in the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth. By Hilda May Isaacs. (Dr. William Rees.) 
‘. Nonconformist Academies in Wales in the eighteenth century. By W. P. 
omas. 
Ideas of democracy in the eighteenth century as shown in the writings of 
Condorcet. By David Williams. (Professor Herbert Bruce.) 
Wriiam REEs. 


1 Ed. with historical introduction, notes, and index of proper names, in 
collaboration with Miss M. K. Pope, Clarendon Press, 1910. 

* “ Oxford Studies in Social and Legal History,” vol. iii. 1912. 

3 Methuen, 1926. 
sone British Academy: “ Records of Social and Economic History,’ 


, 


vol. vi. 











NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS 


The references in brackets are, unless otherwise stated, to notices in The Times 
Literary Supplement, the pages of which are numbered consecutively throughout 
isk denotes 


the year, An asterisk 


Tue Founpations or MopERN 
Crvimisation. By H. C. Thomas and 
W. A. Hamm. 264 pp. John Hamil- 
ton. 3s. 6d. (p. 861.) 

Sours Arrica’s Past In STONE AND 
Part. By M. C. Burkitt. 183 pp. 
Cambridge Univ. Press. 12s. 6d. (p. 
703. 

Sie : an outline of the Early 
Civilisations of the Carpatho-Danubian 
countries. By V.Parvan. x+216 pp. 
Cambridge Univ. Press. 7s. 6d. (p. 
680. 

leone in Earty Porrery OF THE 
Near East: II. Asia, Europe and the 

, and their earliest interrelations. 
By H. Frankfort. 203 pp. Royal 
Anthropological Institute. 12s. 6d. 
(p. 755.) 

THE CIVILISATION OF GREECE IN THE 
Bronze Ack. By H.R. Hall. xxxii+ 


302 pp. Methuen. 30s. (p. 877.) 
*A TORY OF ARCHITECTURE. By 
A. D. F. Hamlin. xviii+493 pp. 


Lo: 10s. 6d. 

Tue Great Encrineers. By I. B. 
Hart. viii+136 pp. Methuen. 3s. 6d. 

La Sore, Art Et Historre. Par H. 
Algoud. Payot. 60/f. (p. 736.) 

Mosaique. Par A. Blanchet. 

24 planches, 235 pp. Payot. 75/f. (p. 

782. 

Tar Venus TABLETS OF AMMIZA- 
puGA: a solution of Babylonian 
chronology. By 8. Langdon and J. K. 
Fotheringham. Tables for computa- 
tion by Carl Schoch. xvi+109 pp. 
Milford. 35s. (p. 858.) 

IsraEt’s Dest TO Eayrpt. By E. H. 
gee 224 pp. Epworth Press. 5s. 
*INDIA THROUGH THE AGEs. B 
J. N. Sarkar. iv+-140 pp. Cal- 
cutta: Sarkar. 2s. 6d. 

Inp1an CutturRAL INFLUENCE IN 
CampBopia. By B. R. Chatterji. xv 
+303 pp. Calcutta: University Press. 
Rs. 6. (p. 624.) 

A History or VitLace CoMMUNITIES 
In WesTERN Inp1A. By A. S. Altekar. 
xvi+144 pp. Milford. 48. 6d. (p. 
624.) 
*A Junior Ancient History. By 
A.M. Daz. viii+224 pp. Methuen. 
3s. 6d. 

*Toe CAMBRIDGE ANCIENT HIsTory. 
Ed. by 8. A. Cook and others. Vol. 
VII. Tae HeEtitenistic MONARCHIES 
AND THE Rise or Rome. xxxi+987 


pp. Cambridge Univ. Press. 37s. 6d. 





that the work has been sent for review in History ; 
two asterisks that it has already been noticed there. 


AncrEnt Sicyon. By C. H. Skalet. 
223 pp. Johns Hopkins Press. (Mil- 
ford.) 13s. 6d. (p. 835.) 

*SoLON AND Crasus, 
essays. pd Alfred Zimmern. vii+ 
199 pp. ilford. 7s. 6d. (p. 868.) 

*La Grice Et L’ORIENT, des guerres 
mediques & la conquéte Romaine. By 
P. Roussel. 556 pp. Alcan. 50 f. 

Tue Lire or AtcrpiapEs. By E. F, 
Benson. 324 pp. Benn. 128. 6d. 
(p. 933.) 

Rome THROUGH Five CENTURIES 


and other 


(to the Christian era). By D. A. 
Mackenzie. xvi+168 pp. Blackie. 
5s. 

THe COMMERCE BETWEEN THE 
Roman Empire anp Inpia. By E. H. 
Warmington. x+417pp. Cambridge 
Univ. Press. (p. 658.) 

*FREEDMEN IN THE Earty Roman 
Emprre. By A.M. Duff. vii+252 pp. 
Clarendon Press. 12s. 6d. (p. 963.) 

Tue Roman Legions. H. M. D. 
Parker. 291 pp. Clarendon Press, 
15s. (p. 642.) 


VESPASIAN AND SOME OF HIS Con- 
TEMPORARIES. By Christine Long- 
ford. xv+191 pp. Dublin: Hodges, 
Figgis. (p. 690.) 

ULIAN THE AposTATE. Now first 
translated from the Syriac by Sir 
Hermann Gollancz. 264 pp. Milford. 
128. 6d. (p. 720.) 

FATHERS OF THE CHURCH: a selec- 
tion from the writings of the Latin 
Fathers. Trans., with intro., by F. A. 
Wright. vii+351 pp. Routledge. 
128. 6d. (p. 863.) 

Last Worps ON THE Roman Munt- 
CIpaLitiges. By W. E. Heitland. 81 
PP. , Cambridge Univ. Press. 4s. (p. 

Dre Scuwer in Roémiscuer ZEIT. 
By Felix Stihelin. Basel: Benno 
Schwabe. (p. 829.) 

*Map or Roman Barrrain. 2nd edn. 
Southampton: Ordnance Survey. 4s. 
(p. 913.) 

Arm SurRvVEYs AND ARCH OLOGY. 


By 0. G. 8. Crawford. 2ndedn. 423 
pp. H.M. Stationery Office. 5s. 
WESSEX FROM THE AIR. By O.G.S. 
Crawford and A. Keiller. xii-+-264 pp. 
Clarendon Press. 50s. (p. 625.) 
STUDIES ON THE EaRLy Susan. By 
Dom John Chapman. 238 pp. 
Sheed and Ward. 7s. 6d. (p. 671.) 


Tue Eastegn CHURCHES AND THE 
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Papacy. By the Rev. 8S. H. Scott. 
404 pp. Sheed and Ward. 15s. (p. 
696.) 

NESTORIAN MISSIONARY ENTERPRISE. 
By J. Srewarr. xxxiv+352 pp. 
Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 8s. (p. 
671.) 

*Tore COLLECTED Papers or Pau. 
VinoGRADOFF. With a memoir by the 
Rt. Hon. H. A. L. Fisher. Two vols. 
Vol. I, History, viii + 326 pp.; Vol. II, 
JURISPRUDENCE, Viii-++- 509 pp. Claren- 
don Press. 428. 
**A History or Evrope. By A. 
‘Hassall. Vol. I, 476-1494; Vol. II, 
1494-1740; Vol. III, 1740-1914. xv+ 
383+ viii+305+xvi+375 pp. Riving- 
tons. 7s. 6d. each. 

CrisEs IN VENETIAN History. By 
L. M. Ragg. xi+310 pp. Methuen. 
128. 6d. (p. 723.) 

Tue Dictionary or Eneuisn His- 
TorY. Originally compiled by Sir 
Sidney Low and F. 8. Pulling. New 
edn., revised and enlarged, by F. J. C. 
Hearnshaw, H. M. Chew, and A. C. F. 
Beales. x+1,154 pp. Cassell. 30s. 

*Tue History or Bririsu Crviiisa- 
TION. By E. Wingfield-Stratford. In 
two vols. xv+574+viii+575—-1332 
Pp. Routledge. 42s. (p. 771.) 

A Conorse History or GREAT 
Britain. By D. C. Somervell. xiii+- 
657+-xv pp. Bell. 6s. 6d. 

*Tue Story oF ARCHITECTURE IN 
Enetanp. By W. H. Godfrey. Pt. 
i, to the formation. 154 pp. 
Batsford. 6s. 6d. 

MANIMEKHALAI IN Its HISTORICAL 


Sertinc. By R. B.S. K. Aiyangar. 
xxxv+235 pp. Luzac. 7s. 6d. (p. 
735.) 


*Tue CAMBRIDGE History or INDIA. 
Vol. III: Turks and Afghans. Ed. by 
Sir Wolseley Haig. xxxii+-753 pp.; 
li plates. Cambridge Univ. Press. (p. 
950.) 

Hazrat Amir KuvuSRAN OF DELHI. 
By M. Habib. viii+110 pp. Bom- 
bay: Taraporevala. Rs. 2.8 

Diz AUSGRABUNGEN VON SAMARRA. 


Band III. Die Malereion. By Ernst 
Herzfeld. Berlin: Reimer. Vohsen. 
Rm. 100. (p. 781.) 


Tae Lire anp Times or ’Att Inn 
Isa, “the Good Vizier.” By H. 
Bowen. xviii+420 pp. Cambridge 
Univ. Press. 258. (p. 641.) 

Tue Pirttow-Boox or Serr Snona- 
Gon. Trans. by A. Waley. 162 pp. 
Allen and Unwin. 68. (p. 874.) 

STuDIES IN THE ISTORY OF 
Meprevat Scrence. By C. H. Has- 
kins. 2nd edn, xx+4ll pp. Har- 
vard Univ. Press. (Milford.) 28s. 

GREENLAND. Ed. by M. Vahl, G. C. 
Aradrup, L. Bobé eed. Ad. 8. Jenson. 
In 3 vols. Vol. I. The discovery, 
exploration and naturé*of the country. 
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575 pp. Copenhagen: C. A. Reitzel. 
+) 


(p. 674 

*THe ALEXIAD OF THE PRINCESS 
ANNA CoMNENA. Trans. by E. A. S. 
Dawes. viii+439 pp. Kegan Paul. 
15s. (p. 768.) 

Anna CoMNENA. By Naomi Mitchi- 
son. 96 pp. (Representative Women.) 
Gerald Howe. 3s. 6d. (p. 768.) 
*Tue Vira WuLFsTANI OF WILLIAM 
or Matmessury. Ed. by R. R. 
Darlington. lii+204 pp. Royal His- 
torical Society. 

THE Monxs or Kusiar Kain, 
EMPEROR OF CHINA. Trans. from the 
Syriac by Sir E. A. Wallis Budge. 
= pp. R.T.S. 128. 6d, (p. 
875.) 


CoNTEMPORARIES OF Marco Poto: 
William of Rubruck (1253-55); John 
of Pian de 18 50); (1245-47); Friar 
Odoric § (1318- Benjamin of 
Tudela (1160-73). Ed. by M. Kom- 
roff. xxiii+358 pp. Cape. 12s. 6d. 
(p. 863.) 

*CHIVALRY: a series of studies. Ed. 
by E. Prestage. xv+231 pp. Kegan 
Paul. 158. (p. 882.) 

Sant Francis, the Christian exem- 
plar. By S. van Santvoord. ix+157 
pp. Dent. 68. (p. 863.) 

*THE POWER OF THE PURSE: with 
appendix containing a list of the con- 
stituencies returning members in nine 
selected parliaments, 1295-1868. By 
H. J. Robinson. 311 pp. Murray. 
6s. (p. 969.) 

*EINE GESCHICHTE DER WIRTSCHAFT- 
LICHEN ENTWICKLUNG ENGLANDS. By 
L. Brentano. Band I, viii+396 pp. 
Band II, 453 pp. Jena: Gustav 
Fischer. I, Rm. fe: II, Rm. 17. 

*Lure AND Work OF THE PEOPLE OF 
Enetanp. By D. Hartley and M. M. 
Elliot. Vol. i: Fourteenth Century. 
36 PP +» 49 plates. Vol. V: Seven- 
teenth Century. 38 PP 49 plates. 
Batsford. 4s. 6d. each 

*THE DEFENSOR Pacts or MarsILius 
or Papua. Ed. by C. W. Previté- 
Orton. a pp. Cambridge 
Univ. Press. 

*THE Sentosa or Paris: a treatise 
by a Bourgeois of Paris, 1393. Trans. 

and ed. by E. Power. xvi+348 pp. 
Routledge. 128. 6d. (p. 1024.) 

A History or Printine. By J. C. 
Oswald. xxi+404 pp. Appleton. 
308. (p. 690.) 

GERMAN INCUNABULA IN THE 
British Museum: 150 facsimiles of 
book-pages printed in the fifteenth 
century in Gothic letter and derived 
founts. Intro. by Stanley Morison. 
26 pp. Gollancz. 12 guineas. (p. 937.) 

HE Book In Iraty during the 15th 
and 16th centuries. ‘acsimiles 
collected under the auspices of the 

Italian Minister of Instruction. Intro. 
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by G. Bi text by W. D. Orcutt. 

220 pp. actin 105s. (p. 662.) 
*Smm Tuomas Matory. By E. Hicks. 
ix+118 pp. Harvard Univ. Press. 

$2.50. (p. 1006.) 

*REpPorRT ON THE MSS. OF THE LATE 
Reomatp Rawpon HAstTINGs OF THE 
Manor House or ASHBY DE LA 
Zovucne. (Hist. MSS. Commission.) 
Ed. by J. Harley. Vol. I. xviii+545 
pp. H.M. Stationery Office. 10s. 6d. 

trae UnconquERED Knicut: Don 

Pero Nino, Count of Buelna. Trans. 
by Joan Evans. xv+232 pp. Rout- 
ledge. 10s. 6d. 

*A Wortp OvrtooK (historical 
introduction to study of international 
relations). By W.W. Davies. x+216 
pp. Methuen. 6s. 

*A History or European DrPtom- 
acy, 1451- ak By R. B. Mowat. 
viii+311 Arnold. 16s. 

Roya. lb enacony the romance of 
five Princesses, 1464-1840. By E. 
Thornton Cook. xi+163 pp. Mur- 
ray. 7s. 6d. 

CALENDRIER ROYAL POUR L’AN 1471. 
Par Pierre Champion. Grasset. 12/r. 
(p. 770.) 

More Boys anp Grats or History, 
By Rhoda and Eileen Power. xii+ 
273 pp. Cambridge Univ. Press. 
7s. 6d. (p. 941.) 

Srx Earty Privrep Maps. British 
Museum. 12s. 6d. (p. 785.) 
oa SHort History or Evroper, 1500- 
815. By A. Hyma. xii+496 pp. 
New York: F. 8. Crofts. $3.50. 
*A History or Pourricat THoucut 
IN THE l6rH CENTURY. By J. W. 
Allen. xxii+525pp. Methuen. 2le. 

Tue Irmerary or Lupovico pI 
VarRTHEMA Or BoLoGNa FROM 1502 TO 
1508, as trans. by J. W. Jones in 1863 
for the Hakluyt society. Ed. by Sir 
R. C. Temple. Ixxxv+121 pp. 
Argonaut Press. 258. (p. 628.) 

Nicoto MACHIAVELLI. By G. Prez 
zolini. Trans. from the I 
Roeder. 257 pp. Putnam. 10s. 6d. 

Taree Rerormers: Lurser, Dzs- 
CARTES, RovussEav. By Jacques 
Maritain. 234 pp. Sheed and Ward. 
Je. 6d. (p. 818.) 

How tHE REFORMATION HAPPENED. 
By H. Belloc. 293pp. Cape. 10s. 6d. 
(p. 850.) 

Epwarp VI anp THE Book or 
Common Prayer. By his Eminence 
Aidan Cardinal uet and the late 
Edmund Bishop. ew edn. (first 
published 1891). epee pp- Sheed 
and Ward. 7s. 6d. 

*DEvout Humanism. H. Bre- 
mond, Trans. by K. L. Mont 

(A literary history of Religious Thought t 
in France, Vol. I.) xxiii+423 pp. 
8.P.C.K. 16s. 
Tue Emperor Casares V and the 








Rise of Modern Europe. By T. M, 
Rage. 197 pp. Putnam. 2s. 6d. 

*Den NorskE TRAELASTHANDELS 
Historie. By A. Bugge. Vol. II. 
203 pp. Skien: J. A. Kroghs. 

IpEALI Dp’ INDEPENDENZA IN ITaLma 
DuRANTE LA PREPONDERANZA Spaq- 
nuoLtA. By V. di Tocco. Messina: 
se ns (Truslove and Hanson.) 
25 1. oe 830.) 

ATIVE Lanp : asurvey of Chile, 

By A. Edwards. xviii+430 pp. 
Benn. 288. (p. 639.) 

*Tue AMERICAN INDIAN FRONTIER. 
By W. C. Macleod. xxiii+598 pp. 
— Paul. 258. (p. 945.) 

HE ARAVIDU DyNAsTy OF ViJa- 
YANAGARA. By the Rev. H. Heras. 
Vol. I, 1542-1614. xliv+681 pp. 
_ B.G. Paul & Co. R.10. (p. 
742.) 

*EarLty INTERCOURSE WITH BuRMA. 
1587-1743. By D.G. E. Hall. viii+ 
276 pp. Longmans. 12s. 6d. 

THe VoyaGces, TRAFFIQUES AND 
Discoveaiges OF FOREIGN VOYAGERS: 
with some other matters relating 
thereto contained in the “ Naviga- 
tions” by Richard Hakluyt. Intro. 
by E. Rhys. In 10 vols. Vols. IX and 
X. xx+461+viii+456 pp. Dent. 
158. the two volumes, or 75s. the set of 
ten volumes. 

Stmr Martin FrosisHer. By Wil- 
liam McFee. xiii+288 pp. John 
Lane. 128. 6d. (p. 832.) 

*An ELIZABETHAN JOURNAL, being 4 
record of those things most talked of 
during the years 1591-94. By G. B. 
Harrison. xxiv+430 pp. Constable. 
31s. 6d. (p. 887.) 

*ENGLAND IN SHAKESPEARE’s Day. 
By G. B. Harrison. xiii+239 pp. 
Methuen. 6s. (p. 670.) 

*BrBLioGRAPHY OF BritisH History. 
Srvuart Periop, 1603-1714. Issued 
under the direction of the Royal 
Historical Society and the American 
Historical Association. Ed. by God- 
frey Davies. x-+459 pp. Ciieeden 
Press. 21s. (p. 746.) 

Tue Privy Counciu or ENGLAND IN 
THE 17TH AND 18TH CenTURIES, 1603- 
1784. By E. R. Turner. Vol. II. 
xi+507 pp. Johns Hopkins Press. 
(Milford.) 358. (p. 709.) 

*Tue MaGniricent MONTMORENCY. 
1595-1632. By C. H. Hartmann. 
xvi+285 pp. Routledge. 128. 6d. 
(p. 979.) 

CaristiAn IV, King of Denmark and 
Norway. By J. A. Gade. 320 pp- 
Allen and Unwin. 18s. (p. 873.) 

Tue VoyaGce or CaprarIn THOMAS 
James for the discovery of the North- 
West Passage, 1631. By Commander 
R. B. Bodilly. 216 pp. Dent. 6s. 
(p. 832.) 

*Tue Triat or Kina CHARLES THE 
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Danton: a study. By Hilaire the original MS. by E. Beresford 
Belloc. Revised edn. xix+367 pp. Chancellor. Vol. I, 1819-33, xxxii+ 
Nisbet. 12s. 6d. 298 pp. Vol. II, 1834-50, 356 pp. 
*MemorIrs OF THE Duc pE Lavuzun. Philip Allan. 42s. (p. 849.) 

Trans. by C. K. Scott Moncrieff. xii+ _*ForEIGN LEGIONARIES 
253 pp. Routledge. 10s. 6d. LIBERATION OF SPANISH SovuTH 

*Napoteon I, By F.M. Kircheisen. America. By A. Hasbrouck. 470 
Band II. vi+43l pp. Stuttgart and pp. Columbia Univ. Press. (P. 8, 
Berlin: J. G. Cotta’sche Nachfolger. ing.) 27s. (p. 769.) 

Rm. 10.50, *THE BEGINNINGS OF THE EGYPTIAN 

THOSE QUARRELSOME BONAPARTES. QUESTION AND THE RiIsE OF MEHEMET 


By R. G. Anderson. viii+501 pp. Att. By 8S. Ghorbal. xiv+318 pp. 
Williams and Norgate. 10s. 6d. (p. Routledge. 12s. 6d. 


747.) *Diary oF JoHN QuiIncEY ADams, 
RECOLLECTIONS OF THE REVOLUTION Ed. by A. Nevins. xx+585 pp. 

AND THE Empire. From the French Longmans. 21s. (p. 999.) 
of the Journal d’une Femme de Cingq- *L’EmpPerREevR Nicuoras Ie er 
uante Ans. By La Marquise de la L’gsrrir Nationat Russe. By L, 
Tour du Pin. Ed. and trans. by Strakhovsky. xvi+13l pp. Lou- 
Walter Geer. xxii+422 pp. Jona- vain: Librairie Universitaire. 
than Cape. 165s. *Setect DocuMENTs ON BririsH 

NELSON AND THE COMMAND OF THE CoLonzAL Poricy, 1830-60. By K.N. 

Sea. By J. D. Upcott. 228 pp. Bell and W. P. Morrell. xlviii+610 

Putnam. 2s. 6d. pp. Clarendon Press. 265s. 
L’EMANCIPATION DES JuIFs. Par Home Letters written by Lord 

B. Hagani, with an Intro. by Professor Beaconsfield, 1830-52. Intro. by the 
Guignebert. Paris: Rieder. 12fr. (p. Rt. Hon. Augustine Birrell. 320 pp. 
834.) Cassell. 3s. 6d. 

*Tue Srory or THE DEMOCRATIC Mary ANNE DisRAEtti: the story of 
Party. By H. Minor. x+501 pp. Viscountess Beaconsfield. By James 
The Macmi Co. 20s. Sykes. 155 pp. Benn. 10s. 6d. (p. 

Tue Surrey Yeomanry (Queen 681.) 

Mary’s Regiment), 1797-1928. By Matt AND PASSENGER STEAMSHIPS 
E. 'D. Harrison-Ainsworth. 335 pp. oF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY: the 
E. J. Larby. (p. 941.) Macpherson collection of pictures. 

A MODERN PLUTARCH: some great With historical notes. By H. Parker 
lives in the 19th century, together with and F. C. Bowen. xxvii+324 pp.+ 
some comparisons between the Latin clxx plates. Sampson Low. 63s. (p. 
and the Anglo-Saxon —— By John 690.) 

Cournos. 352 pp. Thornton Butter- THE AMERICAN WHALEMAN : a study 
worth. 15s. (p. 855.) of life and labour in the whaling 

*PaTRiots OF THE NINETEENTH industry. By E. P. Hohman. xiv+ 
Century. By E. F. Malcolm-Smith. 355 Ep. Longmans. 258. (p. 934.) 
xi+212 pp. Longmans. 3s. 6d. (p. A PIONEER MISSIONARY AMONG THE 
912.) Maorts, 1850-79: letters and journals 
*Se.ect British DocumMENTs OF THE of T. 8. Grace. Ed. by 8. J. Brittain, 
CANADIAN Wark oF 1812. Ed.withan G.F.,C.W.,andA.V.Grace. xv+314 
Intro. by William Wood. Vol. III, p. Palmerston North, N.Z.: G. H. 
Part 2. Toronto: The Champlain nnett. 10s. 6d. (p. 654. 

Soc. (p. 833.) *THe Victorian Ittusion. By E. H. 

Unprr THE Rep Jacx: Privateers Dance. 367pp. Heinemann. 12s. 6d. 
of the Maritime Provinces of Canadain (p. 702.) 
the War of 1812. By C. H. J. Snider. GLADSTONE AND PALMERSTON: the 


xii+268 pp. Martin Hopkinson. correspondence of Lord Palmerston 
128. 6d. (p. 821.) with 


r. Gladstone, 1851-65. Ed. by 
Tae Sworp or Strate: Welli m P. QGQuedalla. 367 


after Waterloo. By Susan Buchan. 16s. (p. 767.) 
— p- Hodder and Stoughton. ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 1809-58. By 
8. . 


(p. 657.) A. J. Beveridge. xxviii+607+ix+ 
Tue STRUGGLE FOR THE FREEDOM OF 741 pp. Gollancz. 50s. (p. 741.) 


THE Press, 1819-32. By William H. Lincotn: emancipator of the 
Wickwar. 325 pp. Allenand Unwin. Nation. By F.T. Hill. xvii+285 pp. 
16s. (p. 934.) Appleton. 10s. 6d. (p. 919.) 

*Toe SrrvuccteE ror CaTHOLIC Jaan AND THE UNITED STATES, 
Emancipation. By D. Gwynn. 1853-1921. Revised and continued to 
xxiv+290 pp. Longmans. 10s. 6d. 1928. By P. J. Treat. ix+307 pp. 
(p. 949.) California: Stanford Univ. 


IN THE 


pp. Gollancz. 


Press. 
Tae Diary or Paiier von Nev- $3.50. 
*Tue Paris EMBASSY DURING THE 


MANN, 1819-50. Ed. and trans. from 
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wp Empire. Selections from the 
rsof Earl Cowley. Ed. by Col. the 

Fn. F. A. Wellesley. xiv+337 pp. 
Thornton Butterworth. 258. (p. 979.) 

In CarteaGio Cavour-NIGRA DAL 
1858 atu 1861. A cura della R. Com- 
missione editrice. Vol. III. Bologna: 
Yanichelli. 457. (p. 654.) 

Frimont: the West’s 
a. ‘ 7 dis.) 
Harpers 8. (p. 

A Man Unarraip: the story of 
J. C. Frémont. By H. Bashford and 
H. Wagner. 406 pp. San Francisco : 
Harr Wagner Publishing Co. (p. 675.) 

Wruiam J. Watsu, Archbishop of 
Dublin. By the Rt. Rev. P. J. 
Walsh. xvi+612 pp. Longmans. 
2le. (p. 847.) 

*Nores ON EvroPEAN History. By 
W. Edwards. Vol. V, 1870-1915. 
xii+364 pp. Rivingtons. 8s. . 

Toe Tumrp Repvusuic. By R. 
Recouly. (National History of 
France.) Trans. by E. F. Buckley. 
384 pp. Heinemann. 12¢. 6d. (p. 695.) 

German DreLtomatic DocuMENTs, 
1871-1914. Selected and trans. 
E.T.S. Dugdale. Vol. I: Bismarck’s 
RELATIONS WITH ENGLAND, 1871-90. 
xxviii+399 pp. Methuen. 21s. (p. 


Greatest 
ix+344 pp. 


yd 
*WELTMACHTE DER GEGENWART. By 


W. Pfeifer. xvi+576 pp. Leipzig: 
F, Brandstetter. Rm. 14. 

Tue Eaypttan Eniema, 1890-1928. 
By J. E. Marshal. xiii+342 pp. 
Seem. 108. 6d. (p. 817.) 

*THe DEVELOPMENT OF EXxTRA- 
TERRITORIALITY IN CHINA. By G. W. 
Keeton. xvi+405+viii+422 pp. 
Longmans. 42s. (p. 815.) 

*Tue Cause: a short history of the 
Women’s Movement in Great Britain. 
By R. Strachey. 429 pp. Bell. 15s. 
(p. 768.) 

Tae History or TrapE-UNIon 
ORGANISATION IN CANADA. By H. A. 
Logan. xiii+427 7. Chicago Univ. 
Press. (Cambridge Univ. Press.) 20s. 

History OF THE CANADIAN PAaciFICc 
—. By F. C. Bowen. 205 pp. 

moans ene, 2s. 6d. (p. 838.) 

<< Bancae Lire AND LETTERS OF 
Watrer H. Pace. By B. J. Hendrick. 
xii+444 pp. Heinemann. 21s. (p. 
745.) 

TWENTY-FIVE YEARS, 1892-1916. 
By Viscount Grey of Fallodon. Three 
vols, 310+305+351 pp. (People’s 
Library Edition.) Hodder and Stough- 

6d. each vol. (p. 767.) 

*AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF 
INTERNATIONAL ORGANISATION. By 
F.B. Potter. xv+587pp. Bell. 168. 

Tue Tracepy or Epwarp VII. By 
W. H. Edwards. Trans. from the 
German. 392 pp. Gollancz. 18s. 
(p. 675.) 
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*Tuze Tracic Empress: intimate 
conversations with the Empress 
Eugénie, 1901. By M. Paléologue. 
Trans. by H. Miles. 256pp. Thornton 
Butterworth. 108. 6d. (p. 848.) 
*BritisH DocUMENTS ON THE ORIGINS 
OF THE Wak, 1891-1914. Ed. by G. P. 
Gooch and Harold Temperley. Vol. 
V: Tue Near East, 1903-9. Ixix+ 
886 pp. H.M. Stationery Office. 188. 
(p. 999.) 

Tue Lire or Lorp Curzon: the 
authorised biography of George 
Nathaniel, Marquess Curzon of Kedles- 
ton. By the Earl of Ronaldshay. Vol. 
Ill. 457 pp. Benn. 21s. (p. 668.) 

*JAPAN, 1912-26. By A. M. Young. 
347 pp. Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d. 

*EvrorpeE: A History or TEN 
Years (1918-28). 


By R. L. Buell. 
vii+428 pp. The 
10s. 6d. 


Macmillan Co. 


BRITAIN AND THE War: a French 
indictment. By General Huguet. 
Trans. by Capt. H. C. Minchin. xi+ 
244 pp. Cassell. 15s. (p. 913.) 

MEMORANDUM ON RESIGNATION, 
August 1914. By John Viscount 
Morley. xviii+39 pp. Macmillan. 
38. 6d. (p. 767.) 

*An OUTLINE HIsTORY OF THE ae 
War. Compiled by G. V. Care 
H. 8S. Scott. 279 PP Cam a 
Univ. Press. 68. ( +) 

HisToRY OF THE Guace War based 
on official documents. Mrmrrary 
Orrrations. Vol. IV: France and 
~~ » 1915. By Brig:-Gen. Sir 

Edmonds. aps and Sketches 

by a A. F. Becke. iii+488 pp. 

acmillan. 12s. 6d. Maps, 5s. 6d. 
(p. 719.) 


*HisTorY OF THE GREAT Wak based 
on Official documents. Navan 
Orrrations. Ed. by Sir Henry New- 
bolt. Vol, IV. Text xiii+412 pp.; 
14 aan Longmans. Text 16s.; 
maps, 58. (p. 947.) 

= Story or a Norra Sra AIR 
Station (Great Yarmouth), 1914-18. 
By C. F. 8. Gamble. xvi+446 pp. 
Milford. 21s. (p. 877.) 

Tue CAMPAIGN IN GALLIPOLI. By 
H. Kannengiesser (Prussian and 
Turkish Major-General, retired). With 
intro. by hal Liman von Sanders 
Pasha. Trans. by Maj. C. J. P. Ball. 
280 pp. Hutchinson. 21s. (p. 738.) 

My Mystery Suies. By Rear- 
Admiral Gordon Campbell. xx-+300 

pp. Hodder and Stoughton. 20s. 
(p. 769.) 

Tue NETHERLANDS AND THE WORLD 
War. Vol. III: Tue Errect oF THE 
War Upon THE Cotonizs. By J. H. 
Carpentier Alting and W. de Cock 
Buning. ix+140 pp. Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace. 
Milford. 108. 

co 
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Porit1cat Memorrs, 1914-17. By 
H.R.H. Prince Nicholas of Greece. 
319 pp. Hutchinson. 248. (p. 816.) 

Tue IntmatTe Parers or COLONEL 
Hovss, arranged as a narrative by C. 
Seymour. Vols. III and IV, 1917-18. 


LOCAL HISTORY 


*Recorps or Kine Epwarp’s ScHoo., 
Brrmincuam. By W.F. Carter. Vol. 
II. xxviii+169 pp. Dugdale Society. 

*Tue Recisters or EDGBASTON 
Parish Cuurcu, 1636-1812. Ed. by 
C. S. James. Vol. I. xx+155 pp. 
Dugdale Society. 

*From TRaACKWAY TO TURNPIKE (in 
Devon). By G. Sheldon. 178 pp. 
Milford. 108. 6d. (p. 955.) 

Tue Vicrorta History OF THE 
Counties or Enotanp. Ed. by W. 
Page. Durnam. Vol. III. xiv+376 
pp. St. Catherine Press. 638. (p. 751.) 

Tue Ancient WELLS, SPRINGS AND 
Hoty WELLS oF GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
By R. C. S. Walters. xiv+194 pp. 
Bristol : St. Stephen’s Press. 12s. 6d. 
(p. 915.) 

A History or THE PARISH AND 
Cuurcn or KitkHampTon. By the 
Rev. R. Dew. 2ndedn. xi+174 pp. 
Wells Gardner. 7s. 6d. 

West Kirspy anp HIDBRE: «4 
— history. By J. Brownbill. 

ith chapters on the Norse Crosses by 
W. G. Collingwood, and Golf at Hoylake 
by B. Darwin. xv+395 pp. Liver- 
pool: H. Young. 10s. 6d. (p. 627.) 

Tue History or Kirpy UNDER- 
DALE. By the Rev. W. R. Shepherd. 
xv+194 pp. Batley: J. S. Newsome. 
10s. 6d. (p. 691.) 

Some Account oF THE OLD Hatt or 

Lincoxn’s Inn. By Sir J. W. Simpson. 
99 pp. Brighton: Dolphin Press. 
8s. 6d. (p. 926.) 
**An INVENTORY OF THE HISTORICAL 
MonvuMENTs in Lonpon. Vol. III: 
Roman Lonpon. Royal Commission 
on Historical Monuments (England). 
xxi+207 pp. H.M. Stationery Office. 
188. (p. 884.) 

*Tae Recorp or OLtp WESTMINSTERS. 
A biographical list of all known to have 
been educated at the School from the 
earliest times to 1927. Compiled by 
G. F. R. Baker and A. H. Stenning. 
xv+1148 pp. The Chiswick Press. 
258. (p. 600.) 

*THREE Mars oFr SEVENTEENTH- 
CENTURY Lonpon (1603, 1660, 1702). 
By N. G. Brett-James. Author: 
Ridgeway House, Mill Hill, N.W. 5s. 

Lonvon’s Coats or ARMS AND THE 
SrorRizs THEY TELL. By R. Crosley. 
255 pp. R. Scott. 58. (p. 669.) 

*History or Lutron anp rts Ham- 
LETs. By W. Austin. Vol.I. xxxii+ 
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xvii+464+x+568 pp Benn. 
the two vols. (p. 843.) % 
Tue Memorrs or Prince Max 
Bapvren. Trans. by W. M. Calder ag 
C. W. H. Sutton. xii+389+407 5 
Constable. 428. (p. 693.) 


AND GENEALOGY 


280 pp. Newport, I.W. ount 
Press. 15s. 

*MEDIEVAL NEWCASTLE-UNDER-L 
By T. Pape. vii+221 pp. Manche 
Univ. Press. 128. 6d. (P- 943.) # 
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